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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-tsy-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA ccvered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Florida, 2,534 students in 101 public 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Florida eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the Southeast region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments), 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' educational level, and 
gender) . To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers, and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional content (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homewor)c) ; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
background of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale, Florida students had an average proficiency of 255 compared to 
261 nationwide. Many fewer students (Florida-10%; U.S. -12%) appear to 
have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. (JJK/CRW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Id HJSS. {\>ngrc» paN>cd new legislation W.i the National Assessment ot I ducational 
ProgrcNs (\AI P). whieh ineluded U.\ Uic first time in the project's histor> a proviMon 
authon/uiy \c>luntar> s.ate-h> -slate as-wssments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its pnniar> mission, the national asses -rnients that NAl* P has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the IWO NAl V program ineluded a I nal State Assi-ssment 
Pri^jzram in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
wnhnu. and science uere conducted simultaneousls in a! grades four. cigJil. and 
tweKe. 

I i>r the i nal State As>essment. eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
ol M stales, the Distnel oj Columbia, and Iwo temtories in I ebruar\ | he sample 

v\as carelulls designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territor), Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate m the 
program. 1 oca! school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's stai] monitored 5t) percent of the sessions as pari of" the qualits assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being ccmdueted unifonnls . 'Ihe results 
ol the monitoring indicated a high degree ol qualitv and uniibrmits across sessions. 
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In I'lorida, lUl public schools p;irticipalcd in the assessment. The wcightcii school 
participation rate wa> 98 percent, which means that all of the eiglith-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in I lorida. 

In each school, a random s;imple of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as limited l-nglish Proficient (M'F), while 9 percent had an hidividuali/ed 
I'dueation Plan {II'P). An II P is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
Xo be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and or related serv ices necessiiry to achieve the 
goals and objectives, 

Schools were pemiitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as I imited I;nglish Proficient or had 
tt) have an Individualized 1 education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as I J- P or had an Il- P a-presented 2 percent and 5 jx'rcent 
of the population, respectively. In total. 2,5,M cighth-^ade Morida public-school students 
were assessed. The weiglUed student participation rate was 92 percent. This means that 
the sample of students w ho took part m the assessment was representative of 92 percent 
of the diiiiblc eigluh-grade public-school student population ui Morida. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

The average proficieiicv of eighth-grade puhlic-schoc)! students from I 'londa on the NAl .P 
mathematics scale is 255. This proficienes is lower than that of students across the nation 
(261). 

Average proficienc) on the NAl P scale provides a global view ol eiglith graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject, l o dcsL'ribe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detiiil, 
NAI P used the results from the 1990 national asM^'ssments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelith-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, mid understandings that characten/e 
four levels of mathematics perfonnance ^- levels 200, 250. ,M)i). and .^50 - on the NAfP 
scale 
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In Morida, % pcnvnt of the eighth graders, eompm-d to 97 percent m the nation, appear 
to have acquired skills invoK ing simple additive reasoning and pn>hlt:m solving with whole 
numbers (level 2(H)). However, many fewer students in I'lorida (10 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percent s. elemcntan geometric propenies, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The I rial State Assessment included five content areas Numbers and t)p<Tations; 
Measurement: tieometry; Data AnaKsis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
1 unctions. Students in Morida jvrlonned lower than students in the nation in all of these 
five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1 WO I rial State Assessment pennits reporting on the 
periiinnance of vanous subpopulations ol the I lorida eiglith-gradc student population 
defined b> race elhnicitv. type of communits. parents' education level, and gender. In 
1 lorida; 

• White students lutd higlier average mathematics prc^ficiencs than did Black 
ox Hispanic students and about the same niathemalics profjciencv as did 
Asian students. 

• f urther, a greater {vrcenlage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students and about the same percentage of White as .Asian students attained 
level .^00. 

• I he results hs t\pc ol eommunit) indicate that the average mathematics 
fxribnnance of the Monda students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas was higher tlian that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, extreme rural areas. v»r areas classified as "otlier" . 

• In I'lorida. the average maUiematies proiicienes of eighth-grade 
public-S4.hool sludents having at least one p.ia'nt who graduated fnnn 
college was approKimatelv M\ points higher than that oj" students whose 
parents diil not graduate from high school. 

• I he results bv gender shc^w that there appears to be no diikTcnce in the 
average mathematics profieienc> oi eighth-grade males and females 
attending public sehools in Monda. In addition, a greater piTCentage of 
males than jemales in Monda altanied level MM) ( '(unpared to the national 
results, females \\\ Morida* jvrlonned Knsci thafi temaies across the eountrs ; 
males in Monda {vrfonned lower than males across the counlrs. 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students* mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes moa* useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 I rial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and prt)grams. I'aken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe s<^me of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient resuUs for the public-school students in Morida are as follows: 

• About three-quarters of the students in Morida (74 percent) were in 
schools where mathematics was identified as a special priorit\ . This is 
about the same percentage a.i that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In I'lorida, K4 percent of the students jould take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Morida wea* taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (63 percent) than were tidying a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra {33 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in I lorida sjxrnt 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each das ; according to the students, most ol them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each dav Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each da> , while students 
re{>orted citiier 1 5 or 30 minutes daih . 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instruclional emphasis on Algebra 
and ! unctions had higlier proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and I unctions. 
Students whose teachers placed heaVN instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measua^ment had lower proliciency m these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis (^n the same 
areas. 
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• In I^'lorida, 15 percent of the eighth grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they nt*eded. while 
32 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only scMne or 
none of the Resources they needed. Actoss the nation, these figures wea* 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Morida. 26 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

• In I'lorida, 45 percent of xhe students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist *s 
degree. ITiis compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• About half of ihe students (55 pcnxnt) had teachers who had the highest 
level of teaching certification available. ITiis is differcnt from the figure for 
the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Morida who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 

types of these materials. ITiis is similar to the results for the nation, wheur ^ 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 

proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. i 

• Some of the eiglith-grade public-school students in Florida (12 percent ) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 19 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of liducational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alahuna 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Krotucky 


Oklahoma 


Aricansas 


Louisiana 


Oregon 


CaUfomia 


Maryland 


Pcnnsylvama 


Colorado 


Mkhig^n 


Rhodclaland 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 




New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Gtiam 


Incti^a 


North I^ota 


Virgin Islands 
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ITiis report describes the pcrformiince of the eighth-grade public-school !>tudents in I'lorida 
and consists of three sections; 

• ITiis Introduction provides background information ^^.bout the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Morida. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the cighth-grade 
public-school students in Morida, the Southeast a*gion, and the nation, 

• Part Two rcbtes students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Ilorida, the Southeast region, and the nation. 

Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congrcss passed new legislation for the National Assessment of liducational 
Progress (NAI-P), which included -- for the first time in the project's hision - a provision 
authorizing voluntarx' state-by-statc assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primar>' mission, the national assessments that NAI :P has conducted since its inception: 

The Saiionai Assessment shall develop a trial mathemaiia assessment sunvy 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall eonduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 4Ut) (i)i2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub, L. HHh29'' (20 I S.C. /22/e'J ( i i(2 Kl'jdi n 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAI:P program included a I nal Slate Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I or the 1 rial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed m each 
state or territory . The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school p4)pulation in the state or territors . Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program, IxKal school district per ionnel 
admirustered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's stafl' monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the qualits assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
bemg conducted uniformls . I he results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of qu;ility 
and uniformity across sessions. 

:4 
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ITie Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and pat med after the consensus process described in Public l^w 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (!•), which authorized NAKP through June 30, 1988, Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the 1 rial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science I'oundation and the L'.S. Department of liducation to issue a 5iK*cial 
grant to the (Council of Chief State School Officers in mid" 1987 to develop the objectives. 
ITie development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Crouncil of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCHS), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAHP policy at that time. ITie 
objectives were further rcfmed by NAF.P's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
I'orce on State (Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCi-'S for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to Ix? coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
/\n over\'iew of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



TIlis Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
publie-school students in I lorida. in the Southeast region, and for the nation. Results also 
aa* provided for groups of students delined by shared characteristics - race ethnicit\\ type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulalions 
referred to in this rept^rt are presented below . I hc resuUs for Tlorida arc based only on the 
students included in the 1 'rial State Assessment Program, However, the resuhs for the 
nation and the regiun of the countr\ are based on the nationallv and regional]) 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in Januar> or I'ebruar> 
as pan of the 199(1 national N.M' P program, I se of the regional and national resuhs from 
the 1940 national NAl P program was necessars because the voluntary nature of the Irial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee reprcsentatis e national or regional results, 
since not ever> state participated in the program. 



' NalionaK'ouncil t^f leachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and l.Miluulion SlunJurJs /^r Sthi>.d Maihfmaiii \ 
(Rcbion, \ A; Naiiorml Council of leacher^ ol MaihemaUcs. Iv8y) 
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RACE/ETHMCm 

Results arc presented for students of different raci^il/ ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity acconiing to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native), Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable, I hus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Florida. 



TYPE OF COMMIMTY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types — advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme ruml, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged i rban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' paa'nts are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged L rhan: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' paR*nts are 
on welfare or are not regularl> employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metroj.jlitan statistical 
areas. live in areas with a population below 1 ().()()(), and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or fiirm workers. 

Other: Students m this categor> attend schools in areas other than those detined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of communitN was also subject to a minimum student 
sample si/e of 62. 



PARKM S' KDl C ATION Lt\ EL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parentfN - did n< t 
finish high school, graduated liigh school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected tor reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United Stales has Nwn divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States inchid^ in ea&u r^on are shown in Figure 1. All SO states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highli^ted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assign«i to a re^on. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast re^on, r^onal comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

ITiis report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
rvsponded lo a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It docs not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Ikcause the proportions of students in these subpi>pulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territor> - the numbers reported are necessarily esiimaies. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficicnc) of eertain subpopulations are compared, it as 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or dift'erences, 'llierefore, the comparisons discussed in this repi>rt are 
based on stalntical tests that consider ho\)\ the magnitude of the diflcrence between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests detemiine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sampk* - is strong enough to conclude that the means or prorK)riions are really 
difierent for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the diflcrence is 
siatisticatly significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
diflerent (e.g.. one group peri'ormed higher than or iower than another group) regiirdless 
ol whether the sample means or sample proportions appear t() be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not suflicienth str<m|i (i.e., the diflerenee is no! statistical!) significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or v/idely 
diserepant. 

I he reader is cautioned lo rel\ on the results ci the statistical tests — rather than on the 
apparent magnitude (^i the diflerenee between vunple means or proportions lo detennine 
w hether those sample diflerenees are likely to represent aetual diflerenees between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had hii^hrr (or lower ) average proficiency than a second group, the ^5 percent 
confidence inter\al ior the diflerenee between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average profieienes or proportion oi some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence inter\al included /en^ and thus no diflcrence C4)uld 
be assumed between the groups, W lien three or more groups are being ci>mpared. a 
Bonfem)^i procedure is alsi) used. J he statistical tests and Honferroni proecdure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 

" Q 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that then? is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

I'inally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students, I-or example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebia or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, prc^algcbra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests arc based 
on unrounded estimates (i,e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of ^he 
percentages in each group, llie percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each o^ the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the a'SuUs of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers), 
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Profile of Florida 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Florida, the Southeast region, and the nation. This profile is 
based on data (X)llected from the students and schools participating in the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Florida Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1960 NAEP TRIAl. STATE ASSESSMENT 


FlorMa 


Sotrftmst 


Nation 



DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American (ndian 

Typ« of Community 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged url>dn 
Extreme rural 
Other 

Parents' Education 

Did not finish high school 
Graduated high schcx^l 
Some education after high school 
Graduated college 

Gender 

Male 
Female 



Pertentifle 



eo( 


2.0) 


$3 ( 


3.0) 


70 ( 


0.5) 


20( 


1^) 


32 ( 


3.0) 


18 ( 


0.3) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


3{ 


0.8) 


10 ( 


OA) 


2{ 


0.4) 


1 ( 


0.4) 


2( 


Oj&) 


1 ( 


0.2) 


0( 


0.1) 


2( 


0.7) 



15 ( 


3.7) 


0( 


0.0) 


10 ( 


3.3) 


18 { 


3.2) 


2 { 


2.3) 


10 { 


2.8) 


8( 


1.fl) 


9{ 


5.3) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


591 


4.6) 


89 ( 


5.8) 


70 ( 


4.4) 



9( 


0.0) 


14 ( 


2.1) 


10 ( 


0.8) 


26( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.6) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


18 ( 


0.7) 


18 ( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


0.9) 


37 i 


1.3) 


32( 


33) 


38( 


1.9) 


51 ( 


1.1) 


49( 


2.8) 


51 ( 


1.1) 


49( 


1.1) 


51 ( 


2.8) 


49( 


1.1) 



The standard errors of Ihe csUmaUxl suiisiics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
cerUiniy thai, for each population of interest, the value for iht entire population is wuhin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The peroenuges for Race/ Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent l>^use some 
studenu categorized themselves as "Other/* This may also be true of Parents* Education, for which some 
students responded "! don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Tabic 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for Florida schools and students 
sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Florida, 101 public schools participatwl 
in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 98 percent, which means 
that all of the eighth>grade students in this sample of schools were representative of 
98 percent of the eighth-grade pubhc-school students in Florida. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Florida 



EIOHTH-ORAOE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION 



ElOHTH-ORADE PUBUC-5CHOCL STUDENT 
PARTtCIPATIOM 



Weighted school participation 
rate before substituUon 




Weighted school participation 
rate after sut>stitat*on 


96% 


Number of schools onginaliy 
sampied 


108 


Number of schools not eligible 


6 


Number of schools m original 
sample participating 


101 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


0 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schools 


101 



Weighted student participdlion 
rate after make-u|^ 


«2% 


Number of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


3,153 


Numt>er of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


209 


Percentage of students who were 
of Umited English Proficiency 


3% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited English Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


9% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


5% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,744 


Number of students assessed 


2^ 



For one school in l-ionda, an assessment was conducted, but the materials were destroyed m shipping via the 
U,S. Postal Service. The school was included in the counts of paruapaung schools, both before and aAcr 
substitution. However, m the weighted results, the school was treated m the same manner as a nonparlicipating 
school because no student responses were available for analysis and reporung. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 3 percent of the cighth-gradc public-school population was 
classified as limited English Proficient {lY'V), while 9 percent had an Individualized 
F.ducation Plan (II-P). An IMP is a plan, written for a student who has K^n determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and or related services necessar>' to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited I;ng;lish Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized I education Plan and (in cither case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. ITie students who were excluded from the assessment 
because ihcy wen: categorized as liiP or had an Il-P ^presented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,5M eighth-grade I'lorida public-school students were assessed, llie weighted 
student participation rate was 92 percent. *I*his means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 92 percent of the di^iUc eighth -grade 
public-school student pt>pulation in I*lorida, 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Florida Public Schools? 



Thi: 1990 Trial Stale Asscssmenl covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometr> ; Data Analysis^ Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and I'unctions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAIIF mathematics scale, which ranges fr^)m 0 to 500, 

This part of the rcpc^rt contains two chapters that describe the mathemalics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Morida. (Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in I 'lorida to students in the Southeast region and 
the nation. It also pa*sents the students' average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. (Chapter 2 summari/es the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Students' Mathematics Perfonnance 



As shown in Figure 2, the avera^ proficiency of ei^th-grade public-school stiidents from 
Florida on the NAEP mathematics ccale is 255. This proficiency is lower than that of 
stvuients across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NAEP kUttMinattos Seal* 

D 200 225 250 275 


300 500 




Av*rag* 

Proflc(«ncy 






m 




Rortda 


m ( t^} 


^^^'^ 




Southeast 




m 


s 
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m (14) 



The standard errors are presented m parenihe^s. With about 95 pcroem certainly, the average mathemaljcs 
pronciency for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
slaUstJcally s^nificant difference between the populations. 



^ DifTerences reported are statjsucally different at about the 95 percent certainty level This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real difference m the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interesL 
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LEVEIES OF MAI HEMA I IC S PROFK IKNC V 

Average proficiency on the NAI P scale provides a global view of eighth graders^ 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject, l o describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail NAi:P used the n;su!ts from the 19% national assessments of fourtli-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 20U, 250, 300, and 350 - on the SWV 
scale. 

'I'o define the skills, knowk*dge, and understandings that characteri/c each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answea'd conrectly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. ITiey then summari/x:jd the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractic;il 
to defme meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented herc. 

IX'finitions of the four levels of mathematics prt^ficiency aa- given in I'igure 3. It is 
im}X>rtant to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
perlbrmance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. ITie levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. I igure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In I 'lorida, 96 percent of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills in\'olving 
simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). However, 
man\ fewer students in Morida (10 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and probleni-stilving skills involving fractions, decimals, percenls, 
elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



COM KM ARKA PERFORM A\( K 

As pre\ iousI) indicated, the questions comprising the 1 nal State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement: Cieometry ; Data Analysis. 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra ajid I unctions. 1 igure 5 provides the l lorida, 
Southeast region, and national resuhs for each content area. Students in Honda perionned 
lower than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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i Kil RF 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



REPORT 

CARD 




LEVEL 200 



Simple Additive Reasoning and Problem Solving with WItule 
NumiMrs 



Students at this ieve( have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numljers. They can solve simple addition and suDiraction prooiems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can Identity solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

(n measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons Dased on visualization and determine the value of corns. In geometry. 
^^e5e students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension » ;ne5e students can recognize translations of word prot)iems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multiplicative Reasoning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitat'*/e reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involvmg remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems mvolvmg money, usmg a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, tn these t>asic problem-solving 
situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even." "factor." and "multiple." 

in measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units within a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem In geometry, they demonstrate an mUiai understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a tiar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numencal substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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I IGl Ri: 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



REPORT 
CARD 




LEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Fractions, Decimals, 
Percents, Elementary Geometric Properties, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



Students at this level are at?ie to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations witn Tractions and 
decimal numbers, They are able to locate fractions and decimals on numter lines, simp*rty fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence t>etween common fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 1CK3 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple prot>lems, These students demonstrate some evidence of usmg mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 



in measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine probip;fns involving 
Similar triangles and scale drawmgs. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and soitds. 

In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pjctographs. and hne graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such es simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound in^*quality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern, 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probabiiity 



Students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation, in measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge o? area and penmeter of rectangles and triangles to sJve problems They can fmd the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid 'ures. In geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect i surement. These students also can apply 
thetf i^nowiedge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope o' 
a line. 



in data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event in algebra, they can identity an equation describing a linear relation provided in a table 
and so've hterai equations ana a system of two linear equations They are developing an understanding 
of imear functions and their graphs, as wefi as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give countere-Kampies to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 I levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
1 Mathematics PiDficiency 



REPORT 
CARD 




LEVEL 350 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 



V '<o^•.vr■^^^■^.'■■''"',■S■'S<,■^■■'■ ■ ' ■. ■ 



I ♦* 



20 40 60 80 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 



Ptrc«nt«ge 



0 ( 0.0) 
0( 0.0) 
0 ( 0.2) 



10 ( 1.0) 
8( 18) 
12 ( 1.2) 



54 { 1.7) 
52 ( 3.2) 
64 { 1.6) 



96 { 0.7) 
94 ( 2.2) 

97 ( 0.7) 



10O 



The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estiniated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HW). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a slatisUcally significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 



Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
OHiteiit Area Performance 



THE IMnON'S 
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State 

Region 

Nation 



State 

Region 

Nation 



State 

Region 

Nation 



State 

Region 

Nation 



State 

Region 

Nation 





I I " t 



Avsrag* 

Proficiency 

260 ( 1.2) 
259 ( 2.9) 
266 ( 1.4) 



251 ( 1.4) 
246 ( 3.8) 
258 ( 1.7) 



251 ( 1.3) 
249 ( 2.6) 
259 ( 1.4) 



255 ( 1.5) 
250 ( 3.3) 
262 ( 1.8) 



255 ( 1.3) 
254 ( 2.7) 
260 ( 1.3) 



200 



225 



250 



275 



300 



500 



MattMinatics Subscale Proficiency 

Th« standard errors are presented in parenthe»s. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by H-l). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state a'sults, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the p>erformancc of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
race ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level and gender. 



RACE/ETHMtlTY 

The Trial State Assessment rcsuUs can be compan?d according to the difterent racial ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial ethnic group is sufficient in si/e to be 
reliably Reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance resuhs for 
WTiile, Black, HIsfKink, and Asian students from Morida are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in I igua* 6. White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficienc) than did Black or Hispanic students and about the same mathematics 
proficiencN as did Asian students. 

I'igure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels, llie figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students and about the same 
percentage of White as Asian students attained level 3(H), 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Profldency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented m parenthe«s. With about 95 percent oerumiy. the average malhemaljcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M^). If the confidence intervals for the popuJauons do not overlap, there is a 
statisiicaliy significant difference between the populations. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is 
msuHlaenl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stude'- u). 
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Levels of Eigfath-Grade PuMic-SclMM>l 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is wjilnn -i 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage ^95 
percent confidents interval, denoted by If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a siaUsticaUy significant difTercncc between the populauons. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students atuined that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this esiimat«l mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in advantaged nrlian areas, disadvantaged urfcan areas, extreme 
rural areas, and areas dassifkd as "other". (These are the 'Hype of community" groups in 
Florida with student samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate 
that the average mathematics performance of the Florida students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was higher than that of studoits attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classifi^ as "other". 



FIGURE 8 



Average Eighth-Gnide Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Type of 
Commimity 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm + 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence mtcrval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there Is a 
statistically significam differenoe between the populations, ! Interpret with caution ^- the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate deicmimation of the variabihty of this esumaied mean proficiency, Sample stze is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Puhiic-Schooi 
Mathematics ProfideiKy by Type of 
Community 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the vaJue 
for each population of interest is within t 2 sundard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
? Interpret with cauuon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufTicient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP Endings have shown that students whose parents are better educated tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 1 1). In Florida, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated ftiom college was approximately 30 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated itom high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Florida (37 percent) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, 
the percent^ of stuuients who reported that neither parent graduated ftom high school 
was 9 percent for Florida and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Parents' Education 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm x 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HH), If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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The standard errors are presented in parenihcses. With about 9$ percent certamly, ihc value 
for each population of interest is withm ^ 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence mtervajs for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a ^tatisucally significant difYerence between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presente<1 in this figure because so few students attained that ieveL 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there appears to be no difiference in the average mathematics 
proficiency of cighth-gradc males and females attending public schools in Florida. 
Compared to the national results, females in Florida performed lower than females across 
the coimtry; males in Florida peiformcd lower than males across the country* 



FIGLRF 12 
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The sumiard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ocrtamiy, the average mathemaiics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percen! 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there \% a 
siatisucally significant difTerence between the populations. 



As Shown in I'igure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Florida who attained level 200. ITie percentage of females in Florida who 
attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 
200, Also, the percentage of males in Florida who attained level 200 was similar to the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certamty, the value 
for each population of inleresi is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, therp is «- statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
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In addition, a greater percentage of males than females in I'londa attained level 300. ITic 
percentage of females in I 'londa who attained level 300 was similar to the percentage of 
females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, the percentage of males in I'londa who 
attained level 300 was similar to the percentage of nudes in the nation who attained level 
300. 



COM EM AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summar> of content area pcrfonnance b> race ethnicit\ . type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The sundard errors of the esUmaicd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wilh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the varjabtlity of this esUmaled mean proficiency, Sample size is msufTjcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
(continued) | Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The sundard errors of the esumaied statistics appear m parentheses It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriamty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Mathematics Proficiency 

Inlbmiation on students' mathematics profuicnc) is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setti ng fnilicv when supplemented with, 
contextual infonnation about schools, teachers, and st 

I'o gather such mformation. the students participating! in the 1^?^0 I'rial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, iind programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases m mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade pubhc-school students' proficienc) in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding inlbimation on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAl P data cannot establish cause-and-eflect links between various 
contextual {'actors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual iniormation provided m Part I wo oi this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instajctional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
K'v ond school that facilitate leaiTiing and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the count r> . 
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Through the questionnaires administea'U to students, teaehers, and prineipals, NAl-H is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American si^hools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students lean). 

1 or example, research has indicated new and more successful wass of teachmg and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4. NAl.P data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recogni/ed that home environment has an 
emmnous impact on future academic achievement. Vet, as shown in ('haptens 3 and 7, 
K i , proportions of students a'port having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. C^hapter 
6 provides infonnation about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell ot inforrnation about the poor mathematies 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespa^ad relbrms that are changing the direction of mathematics educadon. Recent 
a*pi>rts have called ft>r fundamental a^visions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an incnrase in the proportions of 
students in higli-school mathematies programs. * This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in ! lorida public schools and their relationship to students* 
proficiencs . 

I able 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' pi>licies ;u)d staffing. Some 
of the salient results arc as follows: 

• About three-quarters of the eiglith-gradc students in I'lorida (74 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identilied as a special 
pnorily. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



^ Curtis McKnipht. et ai . Itn' Lndt'raihlt'\'in^ Curr'uulum A^st'ssln^^ i'.S. School Mathcmai'u s from an 
Intcrniitiona! h-nptdivr A National Rcptirt on the Second intcrnaHuniil Mathematics Slud> (Champai^m. 
!1 . Stipes Publish J ng Compan>, \W"\. 

l.>nnStccn. Id. i.MrvthUs i'<n4ni^ A Rtpori i<' ilu SjiU'n ^'n ilu I uiurt Maiht rnaiii \ i.duidU^'tt 
(Washington. DC National Acaden^s Press. ls»8V) 
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In Florida, 84 pen^t of the students could take an algebra course in 
ei^th grade for high school course placement or credit. 

Almost all of the students in Florida (95 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachei^ who teach only one subject. 

About three-quarters (77 percent) of the students in Ilorida were typically 
taught mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. 
Ability grouping was less prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABlii 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in Florida 
Eighth-Grade Public Schools 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rorida 


Southeast 


Nation 



Percentage of eighth-grade students In pubhc 
schcx>is that identified maUiematlcs is 
roceiving special •mphasis m schcx)l'Wfde 
goals and objectives, instruction, in-service 
training, etc. 


Percentage 

74 ( 4.9) 


Percentage 

70 (10.6) 


Pm^ceniage 

^ i 5.9) 


Percentage of eighth-grade pubhc-schoo! students 
who are offered a course In algebra for 

high school course placement or credit 


S4( 


3.S) 


60 (lOd) 


78 ( 


4,6) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in pubhc 
schools Who are taught by teacfiers wtio leach 
only mathematics 




2.3) 


77 (10.6) 


91 ( 


3.3} 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m puDhc 
schools Who are assigned to a mathmiatics 
dass l»y their ability in mathematics 


77 ( 


3,0) 


Sa i 6.0) 




4.0) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools Who receive four or more hours of 
mathematics Instruclion per week 


3di 




51 (11,1) 


30( 


4.4) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathanatics proficiency in a ciirriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to exaniine the extent to which ei^th girders in Florida arc taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater paiwntage of students in Florida were taking ei^th-grade 
mathematics (63 pen^t) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebm (33 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth^grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in Florida who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courts. This restilt is not une5^)ected sino; 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-^algebra and algebra courses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics oiniculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Talung 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10OO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


FloridJi 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Matlon 





What kind of msthematfcs class are you 
taking this year? 






and 
Profidflficy 


Parcanlagi 
and 

ProAcianEy 


Elghth^^rade mathmuitics 


«3 ( 1.8) 
242 ( 1.4) 


64 ( 3.7) 
241 { 3.4) 


62 { 2.1) 
25^ ( 1.4) 




19 ( 1.2) 
271 ( 1J) 


23 ( 4.4) 
269 ( 4.6)1 


19 ( 1.9) 
272 { 2.4) 




14 ( 1.0) 
2S6 ( 1.8) 


11 { 2.2) 
296 ( 4.8)1 


15 { 1 J) 
296 ( 2.4) 



The sUndafd errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be sajd with about 95 percent 
cerUinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported uking other mathematics courses, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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I-urther» from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:'^ 

♦ About the same percentage of females (33 percent) and males (33 percent) 
in I'lorida were enrolled in prc-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In I'lorida, 38 percent of White students, IK percent of Black students, 
32 percent of llispanic students, and 48 yxirctnt of Asian students were 
cnn>lled in pre-algcbra or algebra courses. 



Sin:iilarly, 50 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 25 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 31 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 33 percent in schools in aa-as classified 
as "other'' were enrolled in pa'-algcbra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATK S HOMKWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers werc asked to rcport the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, aspcctively. 

According to their teachers, the gaatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in I 'lorida spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; according to 
the students, the greatest percentage spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage 
of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes douig mathematics homework each day, while 
students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes dail\ . 

lurther, as reported by their teachers ( Table 6 and 1 able A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In I'loriJa, 4 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation, \loreo\cr. 
5 percent of the students in I lorida and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each da\ 



hor cver> lablc in the bcxlv of iho report thai includes estimates oi avt-rage prurioencs, the DaU Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the resulls ic^r ihc loui subpopulalions race ethnicit), type oj 
communitv. parents' education level, and ^lender. 
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♦ The results by race/ethnicity show that 5 percent of White studrats, 
3 percent of Black students, 6 parent of Hispanic students, and 
10 p^cent of Asian students spent an hour or more on matlieinatics 
»^omework each day. In comparison, 3 percent of White students, 
6 percent of Black students, 6 percent of Hispanic students, and 7 percent 
of Asian students spent no time doii^ mathematics homework. 

• In addition, 1 percent of students attmding schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 5 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 16 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 4 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other" spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 1 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 6 percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 1 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 6 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other** spent no time doing mathematics homewoik* 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on 1V1 athematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


RorMa 


SOUttlMSt 


Nation 



About how much time ao students spend 
on mathematics homework each day? 



Nom 

I5mimit«i 
30 mimittt 
45 minulM 
An hour or mort 



ProAdmcy 



and 

ProfldMcy 



4 ( OJ) 
235 { 5.8)t 


1 ( 1.0) 

1 


1 ( 0.3) 


34 ( 2.6) 
246 { 1.9) 


44 { 7.5) 
24« ( 5.1)1 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


47 ( 2.6) 
259 { 2.0) 


44 ( 7.6) 
260 ( 5.4)1 


43 ( 4.3) 
268 ( 2.6) 


11 { 1.3) 
277 ( 3,6) 


8 ( 2.7) 


10 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 5,7)1 


5{ 1.1) 
270 { 7 J)i 


3( 1.3) 


4( 0.8) 
27B ( 5.1)1 



The standard errors of the estimated suustics appear in j arenthcses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of iniercsi, the value for the entire population is within ± 7 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cauUon the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLF 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rorida 


SeultiMtt 


Natkm 



At>Out how much Vme do you usually 
spend each day on mathematics 
homework? 



None 

16 mlmftM 
30 minutes 
45 mfrutes 
An hour or more 



end 

rrPPdvnef 


Pffofldency 


Pefventufle 

end 
Pfoflctency 


12 { OA) 
24S ( 2.0} 


11 { ij) 

237 ( 5.4) 


9 { 0.8) 
251 ( 2 J) 


31 { 1.0) 
»5( 1.4) 


»( 1.6) 
253 { 3.3} 


31 { 2.0} 
284 ( 1.0) 


31 ( IX)) 
25Si 1.8) 


33 ( 2.5) 
258 { 3.0) 


32 ( 1.2) 
283 ( 1.8) 


15 { 0.7) 
254 ( 2.2) 


17 ( 22) 
261 { 23} 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 1.9} 


11 { 0.7) 
257 ( 2.9) 


14 ( 1.4) 
247 ( 4.8) 


12 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, 1 1 can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students (1 able 7 and 1 able A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In riorida, some of the students (12 percent) rcp<^rtcd that they spent no 
time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent for the 
nation. Moreover, II percent of the students in Florida and 12 percent 
of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on mathematics 
homework. 

• ITie results by race/ethnicity show that 10 percent of White students, 
12 percent of Black students, 13 percent of Hispanic students, and 
23 percent of Asian students spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework each day. In comparison, 12 percent of White students, 
11 percent of Black students, 14 percent of Hispanic students, and 
5 percent of Asian students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 10 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 11 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 13 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 12 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other'* spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 7 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 12 pea^nt in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 13 percent in 
schools in exta^me rural areas, and 13 jxrrcent m schools in areas classified 
as **other" spent no lime doing mathematics homework. 

INSlRt ( TIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National C:ouncil of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry*, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measua* 
students' knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrt>Iled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year, llieir responses provide an indication of the 
students* opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

l or each of 1(1 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place -hcivy/' 
''moderate/* or "little or no" emphasis on the topic, I ach of the topics convsponded to 
skills that were measured in one of ilie five mathematics content areas included in the 1 rial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. I eachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• (ieometry. 1 eachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topie; 
geometr> . 

• Data Analysis, Statistics^ and Probability I eachers w ere asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probabilits and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



• SaiH^nal Council of Icachcr'* of Maihcmatics. CufrUuium and hyaiuuii^n SianJard'^ fi>r SJi.wl Matht^matl s 
(Keston. \ A; National Council of leachcrs ut Maihcmaiics. !yK9). 
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llic responses of the assessed students* teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content arca were combined to create a new variable, I^or each question in a particular 
content area* a value of 3 was given to ''heav^ emphasis'' responses, 2 to ''moderate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to "little or no emphasis'' responses. lach teacher s responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particuUir content arca, 

I'able H provides the R-suhs lor the extarme categories "heavy emphasis'' and "little or 
no emphasis'' and the average student proficiency in aich content area, I^or the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency nrpcmed is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and l-unctions 
had higlier proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy* instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the s;ime aa'as. 



Hi 
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TABLIi 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


RoritU 


Sou^ast 





Teachtsr "emphasis'' categories t>y 
content areas 



Numbers and Opmtiora 

Heavr/ emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Heavy emphasis 
Little or no emphasis 

Ofomatry 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Algebra and Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 



and 

Profldaney 



Profldancy 



P«rc«nCaga 
and 

fttillcfMcy 



56( 


2.4) 


58 { 7.3) 


48( 


3J) 


253 ( 


1.6) 


256 ( 3.1)1 


260( 


1.8) 


12 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 4.8) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


292( 


3.4) 


282 ( 7.7)1 


267 { 


3.4) 


18 ( 


2.3) 


13 ( 6.8) 


17 ( 


3.0) 


240 ( 


2.9) 


242 ( 7.6)1 


250 ( 


5.6) 


28 ( 


2.5) 


22 ( 8.1 ) 


33( 


4.0) 


287 { 


3.2) 


259 {10.7)1 


272 ( 


4.0) 




2.4) 


22 ( 7.0) 


28 ( 


3.8) 


255 ( 


2.7) 


253 ( 73)1 


260( 


3.2) 


32( 


3.1) 


22 ( 6.8) 


21 ( 


3.3) 


251 ( 


2.6) 


253 { 8.7)1 


264 ( 


5.4) 


18 { 


2.0) 


19 { 5.9) 




2.2) 


256 ( 


3.1) 


274 i 5.8)1 


269 ( 


4.3) 


58 { 


2.7) 


54 (10.4) 


53 ( 


4.4) 


255 ( 


2.4) 


248 ( 5.4)1 


281 ( 


2.9) 


42 { 


2.2) 


42 ( 8.0) 


461 


3.8) 


279 ( 


2.0) 


277 ( 5.6) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


20 ( 


2,3) 


21 ( 8.1) 


20 ( 


3.0) 


233 ( 


2.1) 


238 ( 6.7)! 


243 ( 


3.0) 



The standard errors of ihc esltmaied statistics appear m parentheses. Il can be said with about ^5 percent 
certainly that» for each populauon of interest, the value for the enure popuiaiion is wiihin i- 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total lOO percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determmation of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SIMMARY 

Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
cn\ir.>nment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement, 

ITie information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• About three-quarters of the eighth-grade students m Morida (74 percent) 
were in public scht)ols where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. ITiis compares to 63 percent for the nation, 

• In I'lorida. 84 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A gnrater percentage of students in Morida wea* taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (f>3 percent) than were taking a course in pre-a!gebra or 
algebra (33 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ciglith-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eiglith-grade students 
in public schools in I lorida spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day: according to the students, most of them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each da\. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In 1 lorida. some v>f the students (12 percent) reported that the> spent no 
time each das on mathematics homework, compared to percent for the 
nation, Morcoser. 11 percent oi the students in 1 lorida and 12 percent 
oi students in the nation spent an hour or more each das on mathematics 
hi>mework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and 1 unctions had higher proficiencs in this content area than students 
whosi* teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and f unctions. 
Students wht)se teachers placed heavs instructional cmphasiN on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
leaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
diiferent cultural backgrounds is an miportant aspect of teaching,^ 

An inspection of the availabilit> and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insiglit into how and uhat students are learning in mathematics, l o provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILI I V OK RKSOl R( KS 

'J eachers' use of resources is obviously constrained h> the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent the> were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources the\ needed. 




(Rvsu>n. \ A. Nalionitl C'uuncii of I cachvrs o\' Malhcniatics. ivvli 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Florida, IS percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the rcsoim^s they neodcd, while 
32 perc^t of the students were taught by teachers who got omy some or 
none of the resources Ihey needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Florida, 22 perc^t of students attending schools in advantaged iirban 
areas, 7 percent in schools in disadvantaged \irban areas, 2 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 16 pen^t in schools in areas classifiol 
as ''otho'" had mathematics teachers who got all the resources they n^led. 

• By comparison, in Florida, 16 pwmit of students attending schools in 
advanta^ urban areas, 62 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, ^ percent in sdiools in extreme nual areas, and 30 percent in 
schools in areas clasdfied as "other" wme in classrooms where only some 
or no resources wane available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose tochers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Rejiorts on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1SS0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


nori(ia 




NaUon 















WhiCh of the foffowmg statements is true 
about how weff supphed you Bre t>y your 
school system wtth the instrucVonaf 
mQteriQfs and other resources you need 
to teach your c/ass? 






Ptfctitago 
Md 

Ihioflcloncv 


mi 
proDcmcy 


1 99t 1^ fDt rttourcM i HMd. 


15 ( 2^) 
264 { 


8 ( 4.0) 
25a (12.2)< 


13 { 2.4) 
265 ( 4^) 


1 g^t most of ttw mourcM t nt«d. 


S3{ 3.1) 
256 ( 1^) 


71 ( BJS) 
255 ( ZJi)^ 


56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2.0) 


1 9at tomt or nono of Iht rosourcf nMd 


3.1) 
252 ( 2.1) 


21 ( 9.7) 
257 { i.0)> 


31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.9) 



I1ie standard errors of th.' csumaied suuslics appear in parentheses. It can be $ajd wilh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of tht rstimale for the sample. ' Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PA riTilRNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRl C HON 

Research in education and cognitive psychoiogv' has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the ust 
of ''hands-on" examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instmction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• About hall^ of the students in Morida {4S percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; some never worked 
mathematics problems in small groups (18 percent), 

• The largest percentage of the students (63 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, some never 
used such objects (16 percent), 

• In I'lorida. 76 percent of the students wca* assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost ever) day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less, 

• li:ss than half of the students (35 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
thiin weekh (32 percent). 



' I itonias Rom{x*r^ " A Comnnm Curnculun) for Mmhcmatics Individual Dilft rt'N t s and ihr C nrrjnh'n 
Curriculum li^hiV'St\i>fid )'t:arbin>k i'f (he \uiional Scxhn fi>r ihi SruJv i^l LJUiUiion (Chicago, li : 
I nivcrsji) of Chicago Press, 1V8.^). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of MathematiGs 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1880 NAEP TRIAt STATE ASSESSyENT 




SOUdltMt 


Nation 



About how often do students work 
prot)lems in small groups? 



At iMit one* a WMk 



Liss man ooM a wt#k 



About how often do students use objects 
like rulers, counting blocks, or geometric 
solids? 



At iMft 4NIM a WMk 

tjm thjul onca a wMk 



48( 


3^) 


44 ( 62) 


2S4( 




SS5( 4.7}! 


a4( 




48 ( 83) 


2dO( 




258( 3J}( 


1»{ 




? ( 4.1) 


mi 


342} 





21 ( 2.7) 
254 ( 2^] 

63 { 2.8) 
2S7 ( 1.6) 

16 ( 2.5} 
256 ( 3.6) 



280 ^ 2.2} 

43(4,') 
264 ( &3) 

8{ 2J)} 
277 { 5.4H 



18 ( 8.2) 


22( 


3.7) 


243 ( 4.3)) 


2S4( 


3J{) 


es (10.3) 


80( 


3.9) 


257 ( a«)( 


263( 


1.9) 


16 ( 8.1) 


9( 


2.6) 




282 ( 





The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be raid with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 sundard errors 
of the csur lale for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE U 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rortda 


SouthMSt 


ihilion 



About how often do $tu(fents do problems 
from textbooks? 



Almost tviiry <Uy 
S#Mivl f bnM a WMk 
AlMMrt once A wMfc or Ion 



About how often ao stuaents ao problems 
on worksheets? 



M iMSt sevml timos a WMk 
About onco • wooic 
Loss ffum vvMidy 



ind 

Pfoflcloiwy 



PfpAcioQQf 



Porcontogo 
Prajdon^ 



78 ( 2.8) 
281 ( 1.3) 


75 ( 7.8) 
25S { 3.7) 


62 ( 3.4) 
287 ( 1.8) 


21 ( 2.7) 
244 { 2.7) 


^ ( 7.8) 
248 i 5.2)1 


31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.9) 


3 ( 0.8) 


3 ( 2.8) 


7 ( 1.8) 
280 ( 5.1)1 


P«rc«nUg« 
and 


PorCMilS9o 


Parcmiteg* 
and 




FTwnGisnBj 


ProHcIoiicy 


35 ( 2.8) 
24a ( 2.4) 


30 ( 8.6) 
251 ( X4)i 


34 ( 3.8) 
256 ( 2.3) 


33 { 2.9) 
259 ( 1.9) 


44 ( 9.1) 
256 ( 3.7)1 


33 ( 34) 
260 ( 2,3) 


32 ( 2.7) 
264 ( 2.7) 


27 ( 8.8) 
283 { 6.0)1 


32 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said rnih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esunriated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer ihan 62 students). 



'Ilie next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROLTS 

In Florida, Si percent of the students reported never working niathematics problems in 
small groups (see Table 12); 26 percent of the students worked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least on(% a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPlClENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


RoricU 


Souttwast 


Nation 



I How often do you work in smaff groups 
1 in your mathematics class? 


^1 
1 
1 

J 


PtffCMtaoft 
and 


Pofconlaoo 

ana 
ProffdMiey 


and 

Proflci«ney 


At iMSt onc« « wfMk 




26 { 1.9) 
2S1 { 2.2) 


26 ( 3.9) 
251 ( 4.8) 


28 { 23) 
258 ( 2.7) 


Lass ttian once a wMk 




23 i 15) 
261 ( 1.9) 


26 ( 22) 
259 ( 3.9) 


28 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 


Nav«r 




51 ( 1J) 
255 ( 1.6) 


49 { 4.8) 
252 ( 2.4) 


44 ( 2.9) 
261 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the subpopw. Uions (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Florida, 19 percent of students attending schools in advantaprd urban 
areas, 31 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 29 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 26 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" worked in small groups at least once a week. 

• Further, 24 percent of White students, 28 percent of Black students, 
28 percent of Hispanic students, and 27 percent of Asian studeiits worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week. 

• Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (25 percent and 26 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 



Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About half of the students in Florida (51 percent) never used mathematical 
objects; 24 pcrrent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 28 percent of 
students attending schools in advant^d urban areas, 31 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged uit>an areas, 19 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 22 percent in schools in areas classified as "other". 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (25 percent and 23 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 22 percent of White students, 29 percent of Black students, 
25 percent of Hispanic students, and 23 percent of Asian students used 
mathematical objects at least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laeO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Florida 


SMtflStSt 


Nation 





How often do you work with ot>jects ftke 
ruierSr counting blocks, or geometnc 
solids m your mathematics class? 




Paitsantafla 
and 

Prolle{«ncy 


PaixantsQa 
and 


PtrcmnUg* 
Prafldwicy 


At tMd onca a waefc 


24 ( 1.7) 
250 ( 2.2) 


23 { 3.4) 
242 { 3.8) 


28 { 1.6) 
256 ( 2.6) 


lass than onca a wtak 


25 ( 1.3) 
264 ( 1.6) 


29 ( 23) 
281 ( 3.5) 


31 ( 1.2) 
269 ( 13) 


NaVar 


51 ( 2.2) 
254 ( 1.5) 


4«( 45) 

254 { 3.0) 


41 ( 2.2) 
259 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated sUlastic^ appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oerlainiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entjre population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in Florida who frajucntly worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table 15) indicate that 
these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. Regarding the 
fr^uency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A14 in the Data Appendix): 

• About three-quarters of the students in Florida (76 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used almost every day by 82 percent of students attending 
schools in advant^ed urban areas, 68 percent in schools in disadvanta^ 
urban areas, 76 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 77 percent 
in schools in areas classified as ''other''. 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1«eO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Floritta 


SouthMst 


- 

Nati«i 



How often do you do mathematics 
prot)lems from tOKtbooks in your 
mathematics class? 



Almost tvcry day 



Savtnd tlmts « wMk 



Abot4 oiKt • WMk or less 



i>«rc«nt«9« 

PraoSncy 



78 ( 
261 ( 

14! 
243 



9 

230 



1.4) 
1.3) 

0.9) 
1.6) 

1.0) 
2.8) 



and 



78 ( 2,4) 
257 { 2.6) 

14 { 1.9) 
246 ( 4.4) 



8 I 
222 ! 



2,7) 
5.3)t 



74 { 1.9) 

267 ( 1.2) 

14 ( 0.6) 

252 { 1.7) 

12 ( 1,8) 

242 { 4,5) 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinaljon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksh^ usage (Table 15 and Table Al 5 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in Florida (35 percait) us»J worksheets at 
least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

* Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 38 perc^t of 
students attrading schools in advantaged urban areas, 44 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 29 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 33 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other". 



TABLE 15 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Rorkla 


SOMltMNttt 


Nation 


















How often do you do mathematics 












problems on worksheets in your 










mathematics class? 




ftottdsficy 


PtolkdWKy 


ProAdtncy 


At iMst Mvoral limM a wstk 




35 ( 1J) 


36 ( 4.3) 


38 ( 2.4) 








243 { 1.3) 


245 ( 4.3) 


253 ( 2.2) 


AtMMft onc« a wMk 




29 { 1.2) 


32 ( 1.5) 


25 ( 1.2) 








257 ( 1J) 


254 ( 2Jt) 


281 { 1.4) 


Lms than WMldy 




36 ( 1.8) 


29 ( 3.9) 


37 { 23) 








266 { 1.7) 


263 ( 3.3) 


272 ( 1J) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students* and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction* 



(>2 



o 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP THIAL STATE 
ASSESSIIQIT 


Florida 




Nation 



Patterns of 
instruction 



classroom 



Parccntagt (rf ttudtntt wtio 
worfc nullMiiuitics pfoMMns In 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Parewitaga of t^identt wfw 
UM eb}*^ IMce ruien, counting 
Modes, or goomt^ soticb 

At least once a week 
Less than ones a week 
Never 



Materials for mathematics 
instruction 



Parcontago of stucfonts wtw 
uso a mattMNnatics taxttKtok 

AIniost every day 
Several times a week 
Atx)ut once a week or less 

Parcontago of ttudonts wtw 
UM a mathamatics wort at i — t 

At least several times a week 
AtxHit once a week 
Less than weekly 



^ { 1.9) 
23 ( 1.2) 
51 ( 1.9) 



24 ( 1.7) 

25 ( 13) 
51 ( 2.2) 



46 ( 3.2) 
34 ( 2.6) 
16 ( 2.4) 



21 ( 2.7) 
63 ( 2.6) 
16 ( 2.5) 



26 ( 3.9) 
26 ( 2.2) 
49 ( 4.6) 



23 ( 3.4) 
29 ( 2.5) 
46 ( 4.5) 



44 ( 62) 
46 ( 6.3) 
7( 4.1) 



19 ( B2) 
65 (103) 
16 ( 8.1) 



28 ( 23) 
28 ( 1.4) 
44 ( 2.9) 



28 ( 
31 ( 
41 ( 



1.8) 
1.2) 
2.2) 



SO ( 4.4) 
43 { 4.1) 
6( 2J0) 



22 ( 3.7) 
89 ( 3.9) 
9 ( 2.6) 



P a rc o n tago 



Porcantaga 
Stutfanls Taadian 



Parcanlaga 
Shidai^ Tmctwri 



76 ( 1.4) 
14 ( 0.9) 
8 ( 1.0) 



76 
21 
3 



2.6) 
2.7) 
03) 



78 { 
14 ( 
6( 



2.4) 
1-9) 
2.7) 



35 ( 1.9) 35 ( 2.8) 
28 ( 1.2 ) 33 ( 23) 

36 ( 13) 32 ( 2.7) 



38 ( 43) 
32 ( 13) 
29 ( 33) 



75 ( 73) 
22 { 73) 
3 ( 23) 



30 { 63) 
44 ( 9.1) 
27 ( 63) 



74 ( 
14 ( 

12 ( 



38 ( 
25 ( 
37 ( 



1.9) 
03) 
13) 



2.4) 
1.2) 
23) 



62 ( 3.4) 
31 ( 3.1) 
7 ( 13) 



34 ( 33) 
33 ( 3.4) 
» ( 33) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and w^orkshects continue to play a major role in 
mathem atics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students* mathematics teachers: 

• About half of the students in I'lorida (48 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; some never worked in small 
groups (18 percent). 

• ITie largest percentage of the students (63 penrent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects (16 percent). 

• In I'lorida, 76 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Ic* ' than half of the students (35 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (32 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In I'lorida. 51 percent of the students never worked mathematics problems 
in small gu)Ups: 26 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
m small groups at least once a week. 

• About half of the students in Morida (51 percent) never used mathematical 
objects; 24 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in Morida (76 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost cverv* day. compaa*d to 
74 percent ol students in the nation. 

• Ix'ss than half of the students in I'lorida (35 percent) used workslieets at 
least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 



C *4 
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CHAPTER 5 



How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills arc vital, calculators — and, to a lesser extent, computers 
have drastically changed the methods that can K' used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to he able to use them wisely. 'l*he 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and man> other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks/ The increasing availabilitx' of afi'ordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

(iiven the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students w ere asked aK>ut the a\ ailabilit) iind use of ccdculators. 



Sitlional Asscssrtuml of I duiwaunnal I'rn^rcss. Mulhvmaius Objfiiivts l^^ifAsMSsnwnt (Prmceiun. \J' 

National C"ouncii t»l icachcrs of Maihcmattcs, i'urrkulum i^rni i MiiuaHi^n Siandurjs fnr Schcoi Maihi'muiu \ 
(Kcsion. \ A. \aijonai Counwil of icachcr!> ol Maihermiics. 
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Tabic 17 provides a profile of Florida ei^th-grade public schools' policies with r^anl to 
calculator use; 

• In comparison to 33 permit across the nation, 23 percent of the students 
in Florida had teachors who allowed calculators to be vscd for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Fbrida and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (12 percent and 
18 pen^, resportively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Florida Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE AS9KSMENT 


iToririi 







Peromtage of eHjhth^rada stucSents tn pubtic 
scfKX)ls whoso teachers permtt the unrettrfcUkl 
UM of cilouMora 


12 ( 1-6) 


8( 3-1) 


18 { $A) 


Percental^ of ^ghth-grade students in public 
schools whwe teach^ permtt the usa of 


23 ( 2^) 


15 ( 8.1) 


33 { 4^) 


Percentage eighth-grade students in public 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have access to cafcuialors owned by the school 


59 1 4.$) 


56 (11.6) 


56 \ 4.6) 



The standard errors of ihe esiimaied suuslics appear in parentheses, (t can be satd with aboui 95 percent 
ceriainty that, for each population of interest, the vaii« for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the simple. 
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THE AVAILABJUTY OF CALCULATORS 

In Florida, most students or their families (96 percxnt) owned calciilalors (Table 18); 
however, fewer stiidrats (45 percent) had teacha:s who ei^lained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A18 in the Data Appendix*. 

• In Florida, 44 percent of White sttuients, S3 penxnt of Black sttidents, 
40 percent of Hispanic students, and 40 percent of Asian students had 
t«»diers who explmed how to use them. 

* Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (44 percent and 46 pcrcoit, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19M NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Florida 


SwIfiMfl 


Nsllon 



1 


. 1 

Do you or your family own a caicuialor^ 


Mid 




and 






Proficiency 


Proflciency 


Proflcidncy 


Ym 


96 { OS) 


96 ( M) 


97 ( 0.4) 






256 ( 1^) 


254 { 2.4) 


2S3( 1.3) 


No 




4( 1.2) 


3 { 0.4) 






226 ( 3.8) 




234 ( 3.6) 




Does your mathematfcs teacher expfam 




PMvantsgt 


and 


ParcOTlaga 




how to use a calculator for matherDattcs 




and 


and 




proDiems? 




PraAdMicy 




Kfonctancy 


Ym 


45 ( 2.2) 


46 { 5.9) 


45 ( 2.3) 






250 ( 1.3) 


250 ( 3J) 


258 ( 1.7) 


No 


55 ( 2.2) 


54 { 5.9) 


51 ( 2.3) 






280 ( 1.7) 


256 ( 25) 


268 ( 1.5) 



The sundard errors of the estimated suustjcs appear m paremhesc;,. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enttre population is within ^ 2 sundard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. Sample mo is tnsufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than tl 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As pxtviously noted, calculators can fir^ students from tedious computations and allow 
tl^m to concentrate instead on problem solving and otho* important skills and content. 
As pait of the Trial State Assessment, student a^ed how frequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they u^ calculators ior woridng problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and takmg quiz^ or tests* As reported in Table 19: 

• In Florida, 26 peromt of the ^udents never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

• About one*<)uarter of the studrats (21 percent) ntvzr used a calctilator to 
work problems at home, compared to 26 pexmit who almost always used 
one* 

• Less than half of the f^udents (34 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 28 pcrraat almost always ctid. 



TABLE 19 



Students^ Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 9TATE ASSESSMENT 


Rorkia 


SociOiaast 


















How often do you use a calculator for the 




P'avMntaga 




IMl 




following tasks? 






Pfolkiiiicy 


Working problems kicUss 










AlfTH^ always 


48 ( 1^2} 


4«( 3^) 


4«{ 1.5) 






248 ( 1.4) 


243 ( 2.a} 


254 ( 1.5) 




Nover 


20 ( 13) 


28 ( 4^) 


23 ( iJ9) 






271 { 1^) 


200 ( 3.1) 


272 ( 1.4) 


Doing proMmis at homt 










Almost always 




26 { 1^) 


29 ( 3.1) 


30 { 1.3) 






253 ( 17) 


2&2( 3.9) 


261 ( 1.8) 




Never 


21 { IJO) 


18 ( iA) 


19 { 0.9) 






262 { 1J) 


256 { 4.4) 


263 { 1.8) 


Taidng quteXM or tosts 










Almost always 




29 ( 1X» 


31 ( 2.1) 


27 ( 1.4) 






243 ( 1^) 


240 { %i) 


^( 2A) 




Never 


34 ( iS) 


35 { 3.1) 


S0{ 2J0) 






272 ( 13) 


270 ( 3.1) 


274 { 1.3) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appe;tr m parentheses, it caji be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not included 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCtLATOR 

Part of the 1 rial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not, ITiere were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. Ilie test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item, 

(x*rlain items in the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active*' items that is, 
items tljat required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response, 
(rertai: other items were defmed as ^'calculator-inactive'' items items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. ITie remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral'' items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, therc were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across me two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodologN used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither, 

Xo examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or binh 
of the calculator sections were categori/ed into two groups: 



• HIjjh - students who used the ^alcnilator appropriately (i.c,, used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented, 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highlighted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in Florida woe in the Hi^ group than 
"ffcst in the Other group. 

• Aboutthesamepemntageofmalesandfemales were in the High group. 

• hi addition, 44 percent of White students, 39 p«cent of Black students, 
42 perraaat of Hispanic students, and 54 percent of Asian students were in 
the Hi^ group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laSO NAEP TRtAL 9TATE AS9S9SMENT 


Ftorlda 


MUhMtt 


Nation 






I'wmm^s Mrasntags PwMntagv 

WMI OTd MMl 

Pfpflclin^ PNffcitnGy Pra4citiicy 

43 (li) 42 {2>) 42(1.3) 
263 ( 15) 264 { 2J} iT2( 1 J) 

57 { 1.2) 56 ( 2/4) 56 ( 1.3) 
248 { 1.5) 247 ( 2.6) 255 ( 1.5) 


"Caiculator'uso"' group 


High 

OttMT 



The sUndmrd errors of ih€ estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

(liven the pa^valence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary' or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perfomi routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 23 percent of the students 
in Florida had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Ilorida and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (12 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

♦ In Florida, most students or their families (46 percent) owned calculators; 
however, fewer students (45 percent) had teachers who explained the use 
of calculators to them. 

♦ In Florida, 26 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (21 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 26 percent who almost always used 
one. 

♦ I>css than half of the students (34 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 28 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountabilil> for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certil'ying teachers.'' \iany states ha%'e begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In 1-lorida, 45 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
te^ichers who reported basing at least a master *s or education specialist s 
degree. Xhxs compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• About half of the students (55 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. ITiis is diflea^nt from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Almost all of the students (93 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
a mathematics (middle school or secondar> ) teacliing certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



.lumal C!(^ufKil ol icachers of MaihcmaiiLS. f*riir\sit>nai StanJurJs fcr iht TcUilun^ of ^lathcmaius 
^Ke<;ton. V S Naiional Council of Icachers of Mathematics, ivvi ), 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Matheniatics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



IteO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Horkla 


SOUlflMSt 


NtUon 



PMiMntagt of siudMils w(mm« maitMmaUcs taadMrs 
rvportod iMvfng m* ItaSowrtng i 



Batiwior's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or profMStonai degree 

Pereenctf* of tludaftB MlioM in^MNnatlcs toaetMn have 
the Mtovring type* of teadiins ceilMIci^ 
Kcoywto erf by Rorida 

No regular certification 

Regular certification tHit less than the higrtest avallabitt 
Highest certification availatXe (permanent or long-term) 

Peroanlaga of ttudanla whose matiiwnaticstMchari have 
the fDSowfng types of teaching cerMleMes that are 
roooipiised by HorWa 

Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (eiemw^tary or middle school) 
Other 



45 (as 

0(03) 



9{ ^JS) 

3S( 3.1} 
65 { 



83 ( 1^} 

5{ 1^} 
3{ OA) 



ao( M) 



5( 

53(104) 

42 (ia7) 



«4 ( 5.1) 
14 ( 4.8} 

2{ 1^) 



set 4JJ) 
42 i 4^) 

2( 1^) 



4{ 1J2 
2S( 43) 
ee{ 43) 



84 ( 2.2) 
12 ( 2.8) 
4{ 13) 



The JtAndard errors of the eftimated suiistics appear in parenthese*. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, thene is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their iu-service training. 
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Teachers' i«spons^ to questions concxming their undexgradiiate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

* In Florida, 32 percent of the ei^th-grade public-sdiool students \rae 
being tau^t mathematics by teac^rs who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In conqjarison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachsan with the same major. 

• Some of the dghth-grade public-school students in Florida (14 percent) 
were taught mathematks by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 petooit oif the students were taught 
by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



lan NAEP TfUAL STATE ASSESSUENT 


Rorkbi 







What was your undorgraduate major? 



Mithwnatki 



What was your graduate major? 



Uattwmatks 

E d U M tioii 

OthM* or no gniduiio lovai fltudy 



3S{ 2^ 
41 i %S) 
87 ( 2.5) 



44 ( M) 

43 ( 9L0 

14 ( 81$; 



43 ( 3:0} 
39 ( 34) 
:B( 3.3) 



2.1) 
51 { 3.1) 



15 { 54) 
43 M) 
41 1 8.1) 



22 ( 3.4) 

a«( 35) 

40 ( 34) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiittics appear in parenlbetet. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuJation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of Iht estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers* itsponses to questions conc^mng their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

» In Florida, 44 percent of the eighth-^ade public^school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-*$crvii^ education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 pen^t of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-s^vira training. 

• Some of the students in Florida (14 pen^t) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in*service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, U percent of the students had 
matl^matics teachers who spent no time on similar in*service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1980 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


RorMa 


SoulhMst 


NathNi 















Daring th9 l^st y«ir, how much time in 












total have you spent on in-service 




PorcOTtsfi 








education in mathematics or the teaching 












of mathematics? 












Mom 


14 ( 23) 


11 ( 0.0) 


11 ( 2.1) 


Om to 15 hours 


42 ( 3.7) 


46 (12.0) 


51 ( 4.1) 


IS hourt or mort 


44 i 33) 


43 (10.1) 


39 ( iA) 



The sundard errors of the esfimated sutislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is witliin i 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students from the L'nited States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^" Further, rcsuhs from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be.^^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across slates and territories arc described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Florida, 45 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master s or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 ^rcent for students across the 
nation. 

• About half of the students (55 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Florida. .^2 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Florida (14 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
malhcmatics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
b> teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie Lapoinlc, Nancy A. Mead, and Oary W, Philhps. A World of Differences An Jniernanonal 
Assessment of Maihemaiics and Science (Prmcclon, NJ: Cenicr for the Assessment of luiucalional Progress, 
|':ducaUon3l Testing Service, 1988). 

Ina V,S. Mulhs, John A. Dosscy. F-upcne H. Owen, and Gary U , Phillips. The Stale of MathemalUs 
Aihirvement S At P s 1990 As^cssmrnt of ihr Sation and ttie Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, NJ: 
NaMonai Assessment of hducaiionai Pros^rcss. Educational lesimg Service, ]99]). 
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• In Florida, 44 percent of the eightli-gradc; public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-!icrvicc education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at leasi that much time 
on similar types of in-scrvicc training. 

♦ Some of the students in Florida (14 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 



The Conditions Beyond School that Faalitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 



Ikvausi' studciUs spend much more time out of sehool each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can thea'i'ore play an important role in the 
education oi their children. I amily expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences, l ogcthcr, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to learn and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

l o examine the relaticniship between home environment and mathematics proilciencx, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and xefeitn<^ materials in the home may be an mdicator 
of the valiie placed by paitnts on learning and schooling. Stiidents participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Avmge mathematics proficiency associated with having too to 
two, three, or four of these types of materkls in the home is ^own in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 2^ 



Students' Re|iorts on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


HorMa 




Nation 



Does your family have, or receive on a 
regular basis, any of tf^e following items: 
more than 25 books, an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



ZtTD to two typot 
Throo typot 

Four tyiiM 



ProflolOMy 


PpoAcloHQf 




27 ( 15) 
241 ( 1.7) 


26 ( 23) 
235 ( 3l4) 


21 { 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 


33 ( OJ) 
2SS( 13) 


2a { 24} 
248 ( 4A) 


30 ( 1X>) 
258 ( 1.7) 


40 ( 1.4) 
266 ( iA) 


48 ( 2.7) 
286 { 2.8) 


48( 13) 

272 ( 13) 



The fundtrd errors of the estimated sUlistics appear in parentl^ses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Florida reveal that: 

Students in Florida who had all four of these types of materials in the home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did stixdents with zero to two 
types of materials* This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all fotir types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percoitase of Black, Hispanic, and Asian students had all four 
types of these reading mat^^ials in their homes than did White students. 

* A greater pen^tage of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas or extreme rural areas and about 
the same percentage of students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in 
areas classified as "other" had all four types of the<;e reading materials in 
their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting ftom time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Teleyision Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


HorMa 


SMiltlMSt 


Nation 










^cracntoft Pttctntuft Ptffwit>j> 

ant and Mid 
PraAciancy PtMttdmKV RvUdMiey 




How much t9levlston do you usually 
watch Mch day? 

.. . . ... 





On* hogr or l«ss 


12 ( 0.7) 
261 { 2JB) 


12 { 1.3) 
282 ( 6.2) 


12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2 J) 


Two hour* 


19 ( OJ) 
202 { 2.1) 


19 ( 2.1) 
258 ( 4.2) 


21 { 0.9) 
268 ( 1.8) 


Thr** hourt 


21 { 0.8) 
258 ( 1.6) 


22 ( 1.9) 
2S8 ( 33) 


22 ( 0.8) 
265 { 1.7) 


Four to ffv* hours 


29 ( 0.9) 
256 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 1.6) 
251 ( 3J) 


28 { 1.1) 
260 { 1.7) 


SU hour* ormer* 


19 ( 1.0) 
241 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 1.4) 
236 ( 2J) 


16 ( ^XI) 
245 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimaicd suUstics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popuJalion is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample^ 
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Vtom Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Florida, average mathematics proficienc) was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Florida (12 f>ercent) 
watched one hour or less of television each da> ; 1 9 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

• About the same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. Similarly, about the same percentage of 
males and females watched one hour or less per dav . 

• In addition, 13 percent of WTiitc students. 36 percent of Black students, 
22 percent of Hispanic students, and 9 percent of Asian students watche<! 
six hours or more of television each day. In comparison, 13 percent of 
WTiite students, 7 percent of Black students, 13 percent of Hispanic 
students, and 10 percent of Asian students tended to watch only an hour 
or less. 



STl DENT ABSENTEEISM 

I'xcessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. I'o examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiencv. the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of da\ > of 
school thev missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Fable 26 and I able .Mb in the Data Appendix: 

• In I'lorida. average mathematics proficienc) was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school. 

• Ia^ss than half of the students in I'lorida (41 percent) did not miss an\ 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 2" percent missed 
three dav s or more. 

• In addition. 29 percent of White students, 22 percent of Black students, 
28 percent of Hispanic students, and 9 percent of Asian students missed 
three or more days of school. 
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Similaiiy, 27 percent of students attending sdiools in advantaged urban 
areas, 32 percent in schools in dis^vantaged urban areas, 27 permit in 
schools in extrnne rural areas, and 24 pen»fit in schools in areas classified 
as "other" missed three or more days of sdiool. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1SS0 MAEP THUU. STATE /l .^HEMT 



HorMa 



SouBWMt 



How many days of school <lkl you miss 
last month? 



On* or two days 
Tim* days or mar* 



«i««MCat» 

41 ( 1.1) 

aei { 1.7) 


46 ( 1.8) 
253 ( 3L4) 


45 { 1.1) 
2S5( 1A) 


33 ( 1^) 
256 { 13) 


38 { 1.7) 
200 ( 2.0} 


afi( OJt) 
286 1 13) 


27 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.6) 


22 ( 15) 
242 ( 3.7] 


23 ( 1.1) 
2S0( 1J] 



The lUndard crrorf of the csUmaifid suiisiicf appear in parcntheies. It can be said wiih aboui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STl D»^^M S' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learning mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline.^* 
Students were asked if thry agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics. 

• \'aiue of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected n?levance to future work and life requirements: Almost alt 
people use mathctnatics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: .Mathematics is useful for sohing ineryday 
problems. 

A student "perception index" was developed to examme students* perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics, l or each of the five statements, students who responded 
"stronglN agree * were given a value of 1 (indicating ver> positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree * wca* given a value of 2, and those who responded 
"undecided.*' "disa^jve." or "strongl> disagree" were given a value of 3. I'aeh student's 
respimses Acre averaged over the five statements. The students were then af.signed a 
perception index according to whether ?he\ tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an mdex of 1 ). tended to agree with the statements (an mdex of 2). or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strong!) disagree with the statements tan index of 3). 

I'able 2^ provides the data for the students* attitudo towai'd mathematics as defined b\ 
their perception index The following resuhs were observed for Morida: 

• .Average mathematics proficienc) was highest for students who were in the 
"strongl> agree" categorx and lowest for students who were in the 
•'undecided, disagree, strongl) disagree* categor>. 

• .About one-quarter of the students (2b percent) were in the *'strongl\ 
agree** category (perception index of \). This compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

• About one-quarter of the students in Morida (2.^ percent), compared to 
24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strong]) 
disagree*" categors (perception index of .^). 



• Saiional Council of I eachers of M.Mhemaiic^'. Curriculum al^ l^lujiii^n SunJards for Sihi-<'i KlathematUs 
;Kcsion \ \. \auunal Council oi 'Icachcri. of Xtaihernatics. 
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TABLE 27 j Studcnts' Perc€ptiwiis of Mathematics 



PERCFNTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVEf?AGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Fkirkla 


SOUttWBSt 


Nation 









StiKient "perception index" groups 



Strongly agrM 

{**pefcoption irKtoc" of 1) 

AgrM 

("perception index" of 2) 

UncMdMS, distgrM, t&mgty ditagrM 

("pefcaption index" of 3) 



Pwpenis^ 
_ ilid 
PnAoliiifiy 

Mi OA) 
282 ( 1.7} 


S»( d.7) 


27 ( 1.^; 

271 ( iA) 


51 { 1^) 

iss{ 1^) 


45 ( 2.1) 
»1 ( 34} 


48 ( 1.0) 
2e2 ( 1.7) 


23 ( OA) 
248 ( 1^) 


25 ( 3j0) 
244 { 2.7} 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( U) 



The standard errors of the csiimaied suiislks appear in parcnihcscs. It can be sakJ with about 9S percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the valiw for the entire populaUon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 

Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation, Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in Florida who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did stxidents with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials show^ higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Florida (12 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 19 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

Uss than half of the students in Florida (41 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 27 jMjrcent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school 

About one-quarter of the students (26 percent) were in the **strongly 
agree'' categor> relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the "strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the ''undecided, 
disagree, stiongly disagree'' categor>\ 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



'I hi.s appendix provides an overview oj'the teehnieal details of the IWO I rial State 
Assessment Program. It ineludes a discussion of the asse'ssrnent design, the mathematies 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
lo anah/e the resuh.s, 

I fie objectives for the asses>ment were developer) through a consensus pn)cess managed 
bv the Council oiChief State School Officers, and the items were developed ihrougli a 
similar process managed by I-ducatioi.:*! Testing Sen ice. The deveh>pment of the Trial 
State Assessment PrograiTi henefilted jrom the inv()lvemen1 of hundreds of represi*ntatives 
from State I ducation Agencies who attended numerous \l TWOKK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and. in general, provided 
Mnpoflanl suggestions on all aspects ol the program. 



Assessment Oesign 

The h^^O Trial Slate Asses>ment was based on a focused halamrd incomplete block (Hlli } 
spiral matrix desii^n - a design th:it enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing tljc burden for an> one siudenl. 

hi total, l.n counittse mathematics items were tievelofx'ti for tfie assessment, including }5 
ojvn-etuleil items. The first step in implementing the BIB design requircti dividing the 
entire set ol mathematics items info si ven units called hloi ks, I 'ach block v^as designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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I he blocks wca» then assembled into assessment bc^oklets o that each booklet contained 
two backgn)und questionnaires - the first consisting of general background questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets S4> 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with ever> 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessinent booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The btmklets wea- spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeaa'd an appiopriate number of times in the sample. ITie students 
within an assessment session wea* assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets wea 
spiraled. I hus, students in any given session aceived a variety of diffeant booklets and 
only a small number of .students in the session aceived the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the I rial State Assessment Piogram were developed 
using a broad-bas^'d consensus nrocess, as described in the introduction to this report.' 
The assirssinent framework consisted of two dimensions; mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content aaas assessed wea Nunjbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Cieomem ; Data Anahsis. Statistics, and IVobability; and Algebra and 1 unetions (see 
I igure Al ). I he three mathematical ability areas assess*.-d wea Conceptual I nderstanding. 
Procedural Knowledge, and Pri>blem Solving (see I igure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

OiKV the assessments had been conducted and inl4>nnalion from the assessment bt)oklets 
had hi-en compiled in a databasi-. the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population prt>roilions and adjusted for nonresixmse. Analsscs were then conducted to 
detemiine the percentages of students who ga\e various response's to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IK f) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and lor various subpopulations. based on students' perli>rmance on the set 4>1 
mathematics items they received. IR 1 provides a ci>mmon scale on whirh perlormancc 
can be repimed \ox the nation, each juristliction. and subpi^pulations. even when all 
students dt) not answi-r the same set of questions, This comm n scale makes it possible 
to re{x>rt on relationships bctwivn students* characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall pcribrmance in the assessment. 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



CARD 




Numbers and Operations 



This content area focuses on students' understanding of numbers (whole numbers, fractions, deamals, 
integers) and their application to real-worid situations, as weii as computattona! and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students* abilities in Ktimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



Measurement 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-worid objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, and communicale 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included X\^ax require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included m this content area. 



Geometry 



This content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge, These skills are important at all levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures m one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas, in addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysts across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities m our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills m the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate n^ethods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad m scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial Stale Assessment. Proficiency m this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual u.iderstandmg: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic proce.'^sing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only m 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 




The following three categories of mathematical abilities are not to t« construed v hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions between conceptual knowledge and , jedural skills, but 
What IS considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Understanding 



students demonstrate conceptual understanding in mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts: can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts: can identity and apply principles: know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, contrast, and integrate related concepts and principles: can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts: and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving i-oncepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them m problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowledge 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of thair ab.lity i;o 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms m mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs m an efficient manner, it also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



in problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities vi^hen they encounter 
new situations, Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate prob.ems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics; generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i,e„ spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was cnsated to report performance for each content arca. 
Each content -area scale was based on the distribution of student performance across aU 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standani deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
Ihe composite scale was a weighted average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Matlicmatics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing - that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contmst, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to defme levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

lb define peribrmance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAI:P analyzed sets of 
mathematics items fron) he 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria for siV,ccting these "benchmark*' items were as follows: 

• To defmc performance at level 200. items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• \ o dcrmc pcrfoiTnance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level: and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowled^, skills, 
and understandings of students performing at each level Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills, Fxample questions for each level arc 
provided in Figure A3, toother with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who contxtly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
nrcommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focu^ on six txlucational areas: curriculum, 
instmctional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive dcvelopmenl, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



mathematk:s teacher gi estionnaire 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts, llie first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or moa- students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. ITie information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textb<^oks 
or worksheets wen: used, the instructional emphasis placed on diffenmt mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the 1 rial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territor) . Rather, they reprcsent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



Since lh<?re were insufTicient numbers of eighlh-prade quesijons at levels 200 and 35U. one of ihe questions 
cxemplifymg level 200 js from ihc iourth-gradc national assessment and one exemplifying, level .IM) is from the 
twelfth-grade national assessment. 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficienqr Levels 



Uvtl 200: 



Sbnpl* Additlw RMtoning and Problem Solving with Wholo 
Numban 



EXAMPLE 1 



V 



TCMil 



Grad«4 

CX»r«tl Pwc#ntag# Cormct 73% 
PtfMrrti^ Corr»^ for Andior Ltvtli: 

2QQ ^ aOQ 
65 91 100 — 



7 * Ulltfi M ikw iMfl feM 40 M 

whMb l«i v«a Wirt (fct Imtf Mb I 
® TiMlovwMktWuiMltldb 
9 TW kes wwfc (it lotf t4lk 
O TW W «4«k ftW MMif Wlb 



EXAMPLE 2 



>oxis OF HOT yicxza> 

AT FAKAWAY FAKUS 




OvtraB Ptrotmigt Cofrtct A.^ 
Ptfo#nt«g« Corrtd fof Anchor Ltv^is: 

2QQ 2SQ 3QQ 2SQ 
75 81 100 — 



QnutoS 

CVtnll P«ro«ntag« Cofftct 89% 
Pifotnttst Cofrtct for Artchor Uv«l«; 

2QQ ^ 2QS 2Sfi 
78 87 96 100 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uvsl 250: Slmplt MuHipllcativt Rtcioning and Two-Sttp Probltm Solving 



EXAMPLE 1 



7. Whftt ii the value oC ii -f 5 whca n « 3 ? 
Answer 



Grades 

Ov«raB P«re*ntag« Corraet 78% 
Parewttao* CMTtet for Anchor L*v«lt: 
200 250 300 35Q 
28 as 95 96 



EXAMPLES 









n 








IS 







Tilt uWf ilow ilMw^ ifct W « "f^ 
p«i oi Ok ciwk wiA *f -wm 



CX^nJt P«roentao* Corr«ct; ^% 
Pt.*oimta0« Corrtel for Aoehor Uv«lf : 

2QQ ^ 2QQ 2SQ 
21 68 82 92 




M row ttM «ht ukuAfUw to Uiii ^wifiM? 
01W ON» 



EXAMPLES 



hftf 24 balk. Wbtck auAb«r mouhcc will lldp Ikt HtW out how auay 

^ 24 4- * - □ 
O 24 * 6 - □ 
«»24 « 4- □ 
CD I (to t know. 



Grad«8 

CXtfAil P«ro«nt^9 Contct 77% 
P»fOMtao0 Correct for Anchor Uvdis: 

2QQ ^ 2QQ 2SQ 
37 71 95 100 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uvirf 300: RMtonfng and Probtom SoMng InvoMng Fracttont, D«clmalt» 
Ptrctntt, Etomflfittfy Qeomttric Propwtitt, and Simpit 
Aigtbtilc Manrpulatlona 

EXAMPLE 1 




Gr«d#8 

CXtrmlt P«rc«nta8« Corrfct 60% 
Ftroimtaoft Correct for Arwhor Levels: 



2QQ ^ aOQ 2Sfi 
33 49 77 90 




Gr^ 12 

O^rail Ptrotntag« Coir«ct 75% 
Ptfc«ntao« Correct for And)or Uv«ls; 
2QQ 232 3QQ 2SQ 
— 46 79 95 




EXAMPLE 2 



Gr«d« 8 

O^ra!! F^rctntsgt Corrtct: S9% 
Pifctnttoe Correct for Anchor Levais: 



ass ^ ^ ^ 

17 46 86 99 
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HGUREAS 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uv8l 3S0: RMtonIng and Problffn SoMng Invotvfng Gcomttrfc 

RalaUonttiipt, Algtbiite Equatlona, and Bagiiinkig Statistics and 
l»robaWllly 



EXA1MPLE1 



• •••• • • 0 

12} 4 

tiihb|mtcnBOltfM-ficimii€ait)«ydL kovMiT^ w«M kill t 
iOOUif^tl 

9200 



GractoS 

OvtrmU PMOMitegf Cormct 34% 
PiraMtio« CofTtct for Anchor Ltvtis: 
2QQ 2SQ 3QQ ^ 
13 18 53 88 

Gricto 12 

Ovtrsll Pirotntae« Convct 49% 
Ptit:Mtio« Corrtd for Anchor Uvtts: 

2QQ 2S aOQ 3SQ 
— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



IT. EsyUiR bsw r«i (Mad row utwa 4uc<(laa |&. 



QrwtoS 

Ovtrall PtrotntaQt Comtct: 1S% 
F^<t«nta0« Corrvct for Anchor L«vtl«: 

SfiQ £82 aOQ 282 

1 4 28 74 

Gnuto 12 

Ovf fan Ptf c«nta(^ Corrtot 27% 
P*fc«nti^ Con«et for Arwhor Uv»{«: 

2SQ 2SQ 3QQ 2Sfi 
— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POLICIES Qt ESTIOXNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was completed by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course oflFcrings, and special priority an?as, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAKP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analy^s makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with N AFP's goal of providing 
information about the cxlucational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAI ' P (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
\ ackground questions) are estimates of the conresponding information for the population 
of eighth -grade students in public schools in a stale, Iliese estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth -grade public-schoo^ 
students from the state or territor>. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment a-peated, 
il is likely that the estimates might var\ somewhat, and hoXh of these sample estimates 
might ditViT somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if ever> eighth-grade public-school student in the state or lerrilor> were assessed. Virtually 
all statisties that are based on samples (including those in NAI^P) are subject to a certain 
degree oi uneertaints . I'he uncertaints attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sumpiinii errot . 

I ike almost id! estimates based on assessment measures, NAl'^'S total group ajid subgroup 
profieiene> estimates are subjeet to a second source of uneerta.nty, in adc^ition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participated in ihe I rial State Assessment 
uas administered a subset ot questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions - somewhat diiferent estimates of total group and subgroup 
profjcieney miglit have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertaint> arises because 
cavh student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, propcmions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various resjwnses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated vvith these statistics, IT^ese measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. Ilie standard errors of the other statistics {such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial ^etlinic grc>ups) reflect only sampling error. SAW uses a 
melhodolog)' called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 
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Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the I'rial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assesstrd. One uses the results from the 
sample - taking into account the uncertainty associated with all siimples - to make 
inlerenccs about ihe population. 

'l*he use of confidence inlcrvals. based on the standard em)rs, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard em)rs represents a 9^ percent confidence inier\al for the cora-sponding 
pi)pulation quantits . This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
perfonnance i^f the entire population of intea^st (e,g.. all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a stale or territory ) is within ± 2 standard errors of the Siimple mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's siimple were 25f> with a standard error of 1.2. A ^5 percent confidence 
mter\al for the population quantity would be as fiillows: 

Mean ± 2 st;indard errors - 256 ± 2*{\.2) - 256 ± 2A - 

256 ' 2A and 256 + 2-4 25.V6. 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent cvrtaiiits that the average proficii^cN for the entire 
p<^pulation of eighth -grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
25K.4, 

Similar confidence inter\als can be constructed for perccniages. provided thai the 
percenia^es are not extremely larf^e (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 pircenih lor extreme percentages, confidence inter\als constructed in the aKn e 
manner ma\ not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence inter\ als 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition the o\ L*r;Ul results, this report presents outcomes separately for a varietv of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups arc defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race ethnicity, and the type of communitv in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defmed by students' res|X)nses to background 
questions such as About how much lime do you usually spend each day on maihemaiics 
homn\'ork? other subgroups are defmed by the responses of the assessed students* 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
a\'erage mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending /.> minutes or less/ 

To answer the question posed above, one begins b> comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being anaJy/ed. If the mean for the group who repi)rted 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one ma> be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 muiutes or less on homework. Iloue\er. even though the means ditler. there 
ma\ be no rciil difierenee in perlormanee between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertaintN associated with the estin.ated average profieienc) of the groups m the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was a.s.sessed. The data from the >ample are u*^ed lo make 
inferences aU^ut the population as a whole. 

As djseus>ed in the previous section, each estunated sample mean profieienc) (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertaint) associated with it it is thereiore possible thai if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a ditferent sample of students or a ditferent. but 
equivalent, set of questions, the peiionnanees of various groups w(^uld ha\e been different. 
Thus, to detennine whether there is a ^ru/ diiferenee betueen the mean pri>fieiene\ (or 
proportion oj a certain attribute) for tuo groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree ofuneertaints associated vMth the diflerenec between the profieienex 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. I'his estimate of the degree of 
uncertaintN called the standard et^vr of (he difference between the groups is obtained 
bs taking the square of each group's standard enor. summing these squared st.ind.ird em^r^, 
and then taking the square root of thi> sum 

Similar to the manner in uhieh the standard emn- for an indi\idual group mean or 
proportion :s used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help detennine 
whether dilferenees betueen uroup> in the population are real. The diJferenee betueen the 
mean proficiene\ or pr(^portit.n of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents :m approximate ^5 percent confidence inter\al. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insutficient evidence to claim a real dilferenee 
betueen groups in the population If the intenal does not contain zero, the ditference 
between groups is siati^iiiully si^inituani (dit]erent) at the .(^5 le\eL 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics profieiene> of eiglith-gxade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Proficiency 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2 1 



The difterence between the estimates ol the mean proficiencies of femides and males is four 
points (25^? - 255). I'he st;indard em)r of this ditference is 



N IX)- ^ lA' - 2.4 

Thus, an approximate percent confidence interval for this ditlcrencc in 

Mean dilTerenec ± 2 st indard emns of the dilferencc ^ 

4 :t: 2 • (2.4) - 4 ± 5.S ^ 4 - 5.S and 4 S.n = -l.S. 4.S 

The value zero is within this confidence interv;il, which extendv from -l.S to 4.S zero 
is bctwtren -l.S and Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a ditfercnce m a\cragr mathematics proficiencs between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males m public schooU in the state. 

Throughout this report, when the mean proiiciencv or proportions tor two groups were 
eompared. procedures like the one docnbed abo\c were used to draw the ccniclusions that 
arc presented. If a statement appears in the report indic;'ting that a particular group had 
higher I Of lower - a\ erage prolieiene\ than a second group, the 45 percent confidence 
internal for the ditlerence belween groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the a\erage proficiencs or proportion of some attribute wa^ ahoui ihe same tor two 
groups, the cont'idence inter\al included zero, and thus n(> dincrence could be assumed 
between the groups I he reader is cautioned \o a\oid drawing ct>ncIusions >olch on the 
ba>is o! the magnitude of the ditTcrences. A ditference between two groups in the sample 
thai appear^ to be slmht mas represent a siatist:call> signitieant ditlerence in the populatiiU) 
because ol the magiutude of the standard em^rs. C.'on\er>eK. a dilference that appears to 
be large ma\ not be statjsiicall> signillcani. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theon' that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., muhiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theorv indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison from the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g.. .95), adjustments (called 
muhiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure the Bonferroni method was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. 1 hus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons aa* more conser\ative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the T rial 
State Assessment technical a^port. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAl* P are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertaint\. In ccrtam cases. typicall\ when the 
standard error i> based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertaint\ associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of unceriaint\ aa* followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors and an\ confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiousls, 1 urther details conceming procedures for 
idcntil\ing such standard errors are discussed in the *I rial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficienc\ and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined h\ race cthnicit)' and type of school communit\. as well as by gender 
and parents' education le\el. NAI F collects data for fi\c racial ethnic subgroups (White. 
Black. Hispanic. .Asian Pacific Islander, and .American Indian Alaskan Nati\e) and four 
tspo of communities (.Advantaged I rban. Disadvantaged Trban. I xtrcme Rural, and 
Other Communities), ilouever. in mans states or territories, and tor some regions of the 
countr\ . the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficient!) hjgli to permit 
accurate estimation of proficienc\ and or background variable results As a result, data u^e 
not pro\ided for the subgroups with very small sample si/es. 1 or results to be reported for 
an\ subgroup, a minimum sample si/e of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined b> computing the sample si/c required to detect an effect si/e of .2 with a 
probahilil) oi' .S or greater. 
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The died si/c of .2 pertains to the true diflercncc between the average profieieney of the 
subgroup in question and the average pn)rieieneN for the total eightli-grade publie-sehool 
population in the stale or temtor>, divided by the standard deviation of the profieieney in 
the total population. It the iruv diflerenee between .;ubgroup and total group mean is ,2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a s;imple si/e of at least 62 is required to deteet 
such a diflereiKL with a prohabilits of .K, I urther details about the proeedure for 
determining minimum s;imple si/e appi'ar in the I rial State Assessment teehnieal repcm. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some oi the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
diHTiptions. lor example, the nujiiKT of students heifig taugfit b> teaehers with master > 
degrees jn matliematies might be desenbed as "relatively few'* or ''almost all," dcfx'nding 
on the si/i- of the {vreentage in questii>n. Ans convention for choosing descriptive tenns 
tor the magnitude of percentages is lt> some degree arbitrary . The desenptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used \o select them are shown belovv , 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


P 0 


None 


0 • p ■ 10 


Relatively few 


10 p 2[) 


Some 


20 p ' 30 


About one-quarter 


:U) • p • 44 


Less than hall 


44 p ■ 55 


About half 


55 p • m 


More than half 


m p 79 


About three-quarters 


79 - p • 89 


Many 


89 p • 100 


Almost all 


p 100 


All 



1 r - 
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I iu uaJi i>niiL' I.iWl-s in the itiaiti NhIs oI tlu- a-porl that pa^sL-m MnallK-TnalJC> rn^<i^i^-"^> 
rc-Mills. thiN appendix contains corriNpoiuiinu data lot wach k vJ ih.- Uuir aportini- 
Mibpopulatuins -■ racf cthnuils. l.^p^' ot coiniuunits . paaiitN' .-duuition k-\cl. and gL-ndc-i. 
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TABLE AS 
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Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Mathematics 


Pr»-alf|«lxra 


Algtbra 





FSIWmpa 

* 

ana 


anil 






Pfoflcslaficy 


PToAcfancy 




TOTAL 








State 




111 \ lU) 


AA i 4 ni 

i ^•*') 








Nation 






15 { 1^) 






272 ( 2^) 


796 [ iA) 


RAC^E/ETHNtClTY 














A7 i A '\\ 


State 


57 ( 2,1) 






251 ( 1^} 




W1 f 4 


Nation 




OA i 0 A\ 


47 f 1^^ 






277 i 2^1 


300 { 23) 


Hiacic 






6 ( 1 .3) 


State 


Oil \ 


411 in) 




225 ( 1.oj 


/ 

\ } 




Nation 


72 ( 4,7) 


Alt f ^(\\ 
Iv [ ^vj 








24fi i fi 4i 


V f 


Hitpantc 




04 f 0 D 


41 ( 17) 


State 






235 ( 2.o) 






Nation 




A*^ f %Q\ 


6(1^) 




0^ f 0 A) 


\ f 


i / 


Asian 






Ot< { < D 


State 


4a ( Zr.^) 


Oft ( A ^\ 




t ) 


\ ) 


Nation 


32 ( O.P) 


01 f ft A\ 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advamagtd urtan 




30 { 3.6) 


19 ( 3.1) 


State 


45 ( 5.5) 


253 ( 2.9)1 


277 ( 2.3)1 


305 ( 3.4)1 


Nation 


55 ( 9.4) 


22 ( 7.9) 


21 ( 4.4) 




268 ( 2A)\ 


1 ♦♦•J 


«-*^ ^ •♦♦^ 


Disactvantagad uriMm 




13 { 2.3) 


11 ( 1.5) 


State 


70 { 2.S) 




230 ( 2.1) 


j J 




Nation 


65 ( 6.0) 


16 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 3.3) 




240 ( 4.0)i 


^* 1 


287 ( 4.2)1 


E)«tnNne rural 




23 { 5.3) 


8 { 2.7) 


State 


87 ( 5.8) 




239 ( 3.3)1 


1 


7( 2.2) 


Nation 


74 { 4.5) 


14 ( 5.0) 




249 ( 3.1)1 


♦-♦it 1 




Otfw 






15 ( 1.4) 


State 


«S ( 2.4) 


18 ( 1.6) 


243 ( 2.1) 


270 ( 3.1) 


300 ( 23) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 1.4) 


251 { 2.0) 


272 ( 2.8) 


294 ( 2.7) 



The sundard errors of the esumaied statistics appear in parentheses, ll can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the esUmaie for the sample. The percenuges may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses, i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow 
accurate detertninauon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 | Students' Rejiorts on the Mathematics Oass 
(continued) | jhey Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


kUttlMMties 


PnHrigabra 


Aiflctra 





an 


d 


an 




PwvMiai|t 

Ml 






leiwy 


FTeno 


iMcy 




TOTAL 












State 


83( 




18 1 


1.2) 


14 ( 1.0) 




242 ( 


M) 


271 ( 


1.6) 


296 ( 13) 


Nation 


62 ( 


2-1) 


18 ( 


15} 


15 ( 1i?) 




251 ( 


U) 


272( 


7A) 


286 ( ZA) 


PARENTS' EDiiCATIOM 












HS nofV'grailMl* 












State 


73 ( 


33) 


1<( 


25) 


7 ( 1.6) 




229 ( 


23) 


«. ( 






Nation 


77 ( 


3.7) 


13 ( 


3.4) 


3{ 1.1) 




241 ( 


2.1) 






1 


HS graduate 












State 


89( 




17 ( 


1.7) 


10 ( 1.0) 




236 ( 


1.6) 


262( 


2.2) 


287 { 4.1) 


Nation 


70 ( 


2.6) 


16 ( 


2.4) 


6 ( 1.1) 




249 { 


15) 




33) 


277 ( 5.2) 


Some college 












State 


81 ( 


2.7) 


21 ( 


2.0) 


IS { 25] 




251 ( 


15) 


278 { 


33) 


296 { 3.3) 


Nation 


«0( 


3.1} 


21 ( 


2.9) 


15 ( 15) 




257 { 


2.1) 


276 ( 


23) 


295 ( 3JZ) 


College graduate 












State 


>■> I 


2.4) 


22 { 


1.7) 


21 ( 1.7) 




?«9 ( 


1J) 


276 ( 


2.4) 


303 ( 15) 


Nation 


53( 


2.7) 


21 { 


2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




2S9{ 


13) 


278 ( 


23) 


303 ( 23) 


GENDER 












llare 












State 


83{ 


2.0) 


18 ( 


13) 


15 { 1.2) 




244 ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 


23) 


300 ( 23) 


Nation 


63 ( 


2.1) 


18 ( 


13) 


15 ( 1i!) 




2S2 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 


25) 


298 ( 23) 


Female 












State 


62 ( 


1.8) 


20( 


1.4) 


14 ( 1.2) 




240 ( 


1.4) 


269 ( 


1.8) 


29S ( 2.6) 


Nation 


61 ( 


2.6) 


20( 


23) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 { 


1^) 


2^ ( 


3.0) 


293 ( 23) 



The sundard errors of the csumaied staUsUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The pcrcer tages may noi toui 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses, Sample sue is msuHkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



ERIC 



Teachers* Rejiorts on the Anuiiuit of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Npm 


ISMknitM 


aOMinutn 


45MiniitM 


An Hour or 
Mora 







itaga 


parcaf 


(tag* 




tarn 








and 


and 


and 


and 


and 












IHiiflcl 




ProAclaiicy 


ProAciMKy 






















State 


4( 


OJB) 


34( 


2J) 


47 ( 


2.6) 




1 3^ 

' ■''1 


5( 1.1) 




235( 


5.8)1 


248 ( 


1.8) 


2se( 


2.0) 


277 ( 


ZJB) 


270 ( 7.9)1 


Nation 


1 ( 
^ ( 




43 ( 


4.2) 




*3) 


10 { 


1 9) 


4( 0.9) 






»8 ( 


23) 


2eB( 


2.6} 


272 { 


SJ)1 

W»» ft 


276 [ 9.1)1 


RACE/ETf<NICITY 








































State 


3 ( 


0,8) 


32 ( 


3.1) 


48( 


3.0) 


12 ( 


13) 


5 ( 1.3) 




\ 




253 { 


1.8) 


2«9( 




287 ( 


3.7) 


282 ( 6.9)1 


Nation 


i f 

» i 

\ 


n 31 


^ ( 


4.5) 


45( 


5.1) 


11 { 


2.4) 


4{ 0.9) 






2dG \ 


2.2) 


270 ( 


2.7) 


277 ( 


7.8)1 


279 ( 5.8)1 


Blick 




















State 


fi I 




38 ( 


4.8) 


45( 


4.7) 


6 ( 


2.1) 


3( 1.4) 




\ 


} 


228 ( 


2.9) 


234 { 


2.6) 


*** ( 






Nation 


1 f 
\ 


n 71 


55( 


7.8) 


*0( 


6.7) 


3 ( 


1.2) 


2 ( 0.8) 




9 


232 ( 


3.1) 


248 ( 


5.3) 


*** ( 


**•) 




Hispanic 


















6( 2.1) 


State 


3 f 




32( 


3.1) 


46 ( 


3.7) 


10 { 


2.3) 




I 




237 ( 


3.3) 


249 ( 


4.3) 


{ 


•*•) 




Nation 


i { 

» I 


0 SI 


46{ 


7.8) 


34( 


6.8) 


13 ( 


2.9) 


7 ( 2.1) 




- w / 
V 




245 1 


3.0)1 


251 ( 


4.2)1 


( 


•**) 




Asian 




















State 


7 f 




30 { 


7.5) 


38 ( 


7.1) 


15 ( 


5.2) 


10 ( 3.8) 






















Nation 


0( 


0.0) 


29 ( 7.8) 


37 ( 8.8) 


10 ( 


5.4) 


24 (10.2) 








*** ( 


«.) 


( 


*") 


^ ( 




^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Advantaged urban 


















1 ( 0.8) 


State 


1 ( 


0.9) 


24 { 4^) 


58( 


6.7) 


16 ( 


3.8) 








253 ( 


6.0)1 


275 ( 


2.1)! 


.« , 






Nation 




0.9) 


81 (11.3) 


32 i 8.6) 


5( 


3.4) 


0 ( 0.0) 








273 { 3.1)1 


( 




*** ( 






DIsacfvantaged urtan 


















5 I 2.5) 


State 


8{ 


2,0) 


37 ( 7.1) 


48 ( 


7.6) 


4( 


1.3) 




{ 




235 ( 


2.8)1 


246 ( 


2.6)1 


( 


***) 




Nation 


0 { 


0.0) 


41 (12.6) 


36 ( 


9.4) 


12 ( 


5.9) 


10 ( 6.2) 




^ ( 


J 


236 ( 


2.1)1 


253 ( 9.0)1 


( 






E)ctr«ma rural 




















State 


1 ( 


0.6) 


30 (153) 


52 (10.0) 


2( 


2.0) 


16 ( 6.6) 




( 




( 




252 ( 4.2)1 


^ ( 


^) 




Nation 


0( 


0.0) 


68 (14.9) 


14 (10.9) 


8( 


5.6) 


10 t 7.3) 




•** ( 




253 ( 


5.4)1 


( 




( 


***) 




om*f 




















state 


6( 


1.6) 


34 ( 


3.5) 


44( 


3.5) 


13 ( 


1.9) 


4{ 1.0) 




240 ( 


7.9)i 


248 ( 


2.9) 


258 ( 


3.1) 


275 ( 


48) 




Nation 


1 { 


0.4) 


37 ( 4.3) 


49( 


5.1) 


10 ( 


2.4) 


4 ( 1.1) 




( 


"*) 


256 { 


3.1) 


265 ( 


2.5) 


276 ( 


8.6)1 


282 (11,6)1 



The standard errors of the esumated stalisucs appear m parenthcsejj. li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popuJaUon is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with cautjon the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this est^nated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estmiate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


15 MInutM 


SOMinutM 


45 UlnidM 


An Hour or 
Mom 





FerMi 








P<fC#HtH|6 






an 


Id 


and 


and 










Proflclancy 




ProOciwicy 




TOTAL 
















State 


4 ( 


OS) 


34 ( 2.d) 


47 ( 2.6) 


11 { 13) 


5 ( 1.1) 




235( 


5.8)1 


246 ( U) 


250 ( 2.0) 


277 ( 3.6) 


270 ( 7.9)1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


43 ( 45) 


43 ( 43) 


10 ( 1.8) 


4( OA) 




^ { 




256 ( 2^) 


266 { 2.6) 


272 ( 5.7)1 


278 ( 5.1)1 


















HS nofvgraduite 
















State 




1 7^ 

i.r ] 


42 ( 4.9) 


?6 ( 3.7) 


12 ( 


3.3) 


6 ( 2.4) 




\ 


/ 


234 ( 3.0} 


236 ( 4.2) 








Nation 


1 i 


n A) 


49 { 63) 


40 { 8.1) 




1.7) 


4 ( 13) 




( 




A ^ A # AMI 

240 ( 2.8) 


246 ( 3.7) 








HS gr«A4ate 










State 


5( 


1.2) 


36 ( 33) 


47 ( 3.3) 


8 { 


15) 


4 ( 1.2) 




{ 


*") 


240 ( 2.1) 


250 { 2.2) 




***) 


J J 


Nation 


1 ( 


03) 


43 ( 5.2) 


44 ( 5^) 


9( 


3.1) 


3 ( 1-0) 




*** { 




249 ( 3.1) 


258 ( 2.7) 


t 


"*) 
















State 


4 ( 


1.2) 


34 ( 3.6) 


48 ( 3.3) 


1^ ( 


2.0; 


5 ( 1.3) 




( 




250 ( 3.1) 


267 ( 2.9) 




"*) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


44 { 5,4) 


43 ( 5.8) 


7 ( 


2.1) 


4 ( 1.0' 




{ 


"*) 


265 ( 2.6) 


270 ( 3.6) 


*^ f 


"*) 




Col1»g« grsduat* 












State 


4 ( 


1.0) 


25 ( 2.6) 


50 ( 3.2) 


14 ( 


2.1) 


5( 1.2) 




( 




255 ( 3^) 


269 ( 2.6) 


287 ( 


4.2) 




Nation 


0( 


0.3) 


40 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


5 ( 1.3) 




•** ( 


«.j 


265 ( 2^) 


277 { 3.0) 


287 1 


6.1)1 




GENDER 
















Mal» 
















State 


5 ( 


1.1) 


34 ( 2.8) 


45 ( 3.0) 


10 ( 


1.5) 


6( 1.2) 






«.j 


246 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 2.4) 


278 ( 


5.1). 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 43) 


S( 1.9) 


5( 1.3) 






"*) 


257 ( 2.9) 


268 { 2.9) 


273 { 7.3)1 


279 ( 7.7)1 














State 


4 ( 


0.9) 


33 ( 3.1) 


48 ( 2.7) 


11 ( 


15) 


4 ( 1.0) 




*** ( 


**•) 


245 ( 2.2) 


257 ( 2.2) 


276 ( 


3,6) 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.4) 


41 ( 4.4) 


43 { 4.7) 


11 ( 


2.0) 


4 ( 0.9) 








255 ( 2.3) 


264 t 2.8) 


272 ( 5.7)1 





The standard errors of the esumaied stritisiics appear m parenihescs. It can be sajd wuh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mte'esl, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si?e is insuOlcicm lo permu a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



ERIC 



Students' Reporte on the Amount of Time They 
S^t on Mftthematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSUENT 


Nora 


15 Minutts 


30 WnAm 


ii^^w^^^j 


An Hour or 
Mors 





Pef^oe 
m 

^ — 


Ml 




IPeTOeiil8|e 
and 

AmAclancw 


an 


d 

lemy 


Ml 


liS98 


TOTAL 






















State 


12 { 




31 ( 


1.0) 




1.0) 


15 ( 


OJ) 


11 ( 


0.7) 




248 ( 


2.0} 


2»( 


1.4) 


250( 


1.8) 


254 { 


2*2) 


257 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 




OJ) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32( 


1.2) 


ie{ 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2A) 


26*( 


1.9) 


203 { 


1.9) 


2W{ 


1J) 


258{ 


3.1) 


RACE/ETMMICITY 












































State 


12 ( 


0.9) 


34( 


1.3) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


13 { 


0.8) 


10 ( 


0.8) 




2S4 { 


2.0) 


2««( 


1.3) 


268 ( 


1^) 


269( 


2.6) 


268( 


3^} 


Nation 


10 ( 


1-0) 


33 ( 


2.4) 


32 { 


1^^ 


15 ( 


0.9) 


11 ( 


13) 




258 ( 


3.4) 


270 ( 


1.9) 


270 f 


2 11 


277 { 


2.2) 


268( 


33) 


Uack 






















State 


11 ( 


1.5) 


25 ( 


2.0) 




2.0) 


19 ( 


1.8) 


12 ( 


1.8) 








230( 


2.4) 


236( 


2.8) 


229 { 


3.0) 


f 




Nation 


7 1 


1^) 


26( 


23) 


33 ( 


2.7) 


18 ( 


2.3) 


16 { 


1.9) 




^ { 




241 ( 


3v8) 


237 f 


3^) 


240 ( 


3.8) 


232{ 


3.7) 


Hispanic 






















State 


14 ( 


1.8) 


26{ 


3.0) 


32 { 


2 11 


16 { 


2.0) 


13 ( 


V8) 




^ ( 


•**) 


244 ( 


3.6) 


248 ( 


3-4) 


243 { 


5.5) 






Nation 


12 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


3.0) 


30 f 


2 61 


17 ( 


2.1) 


14 ( 


1.7) 




( 




246 { 


3.6) 




3 41 


241 ( 


4.3) 






Asian 






















State 


5 ( 


2.6) 


24 ( 


5.0) 




5 01 


24 ( 

*^ { 


5.8) 


23 ( 


6.0) 


Nation 


4 ( 


2.0) 


( 

22 ( 
*** ( 


***) 
4.8) 


( 

31 ( 


5.6) 


18 ( 


3.9) 


25 i 


***) 
6.2) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 






















AtfvanlagM) urban 






















State 


7( 


OS) 


29 ( 


3.0) 


3S( 


2.8) 


18 ( 


2.1) 


10 ( 


1.9) 




{ 




269( 


3.2)1 


274 ( 


2.7)1 


( 


**•) 


f 


***) 


Nation 


»( 


2.5) 


41 (12.5) 


31 ( 


6.6) 


12 ( 


3.3) 


7 ( 


3.4) 




( 




278 { 


3.0)1 


280( 


4.6)1 










Dltadvanta^td urtan 






















State 


12 ( 


2.2) 


36 ( 


3.3) 


28 ( 


2.4) 


14 ( 


1-6) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




( 




242 ( 


2.7)1 


240 { 


3.4)1 


^ ( 


"*) 






Nation 


12 1 


3.7) 


24 ( 


3.3) 


31 ( 


3.0) 


20( 


1J) 


14 ( 


2.2) 




( 




253 ( 


4.9)1 


247 ( 


4.7)1 


250 ( 


4.8)1 




*-) 


Extreme rural 






















State 


13 ( 


3.5) 


^( 


2.6) 


32( 


2.8) 


13 ( 


2.1) 


13 ( 


3.3) 


Nation 




2.3) 


36 ( 


4.6) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


18 ( 


3.8) 


7 ( 


2.7) 




( 




260 ( 


3.5)! 


255( 


5.1 )i 


^ { 


**•) 


f 




Otner 






















State 


13 ( 


1.0) 


30( 


1.1) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


15 { 


0.9) 


12 { 


0.9) 




248 { 


2.7) 


257 ( 


2.2) 


281 ( 


2.8) 


257 ( 


3.5) 


256 ( 


4.4) 


Nation 


91 


1.0) 


30( 


1.8) 


32( 


1.3) 


15 { 


1.1) 


13 ( 


1.1) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


263{ 


2.3) 


264 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


258 ( 


3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated slaustics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! fnierprei with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumaied mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nona 


15 MinutM 


30 MimitM 


45MiniilM 


An Hour or 
Iter* 





Parcel 




Pafoai 


tBfla 


Ptroai 


Hag* 


PapCMitava 


Pai'iianlatfa 




and 


and 


and 


an 


Id 


and 




Proflciaiicy 


proficiancy 


Pi'oAvlMKy 


PfolWancy 


ProAclancy 


TOTAL 






















State 


12 ( 


0.8} 




1.0) 


31 ( 


1.0) 


15 ( 


0.7) 


11 ( 


0.7) 




240 ( 


2*0} 


299 { 


1-4) 


290 ( 


1.6) 


254 ( 




257 ( 




Nation 


9 { 


0.6) 




2 01 




1.2) 


16 f 


1 0) 


12 f 


1 1) 




251 { 




264 ( 


\M) 


2fi3 [ 




266 i 




258 i 


3 11 


PARENTS' EfHJCATIOM 












































State 


13 ( 


2.3) 


29 { 


3.4) 


26 ( 


3.0) 


19 { 


3.0) 


12 ( 


2.1) 




♦♦HI / 




237 { 


4.0) 


♦♦♦ ^ 




♦«^ i 


•**) 


♦♦ll 1 




Nation 


17 ( 


3.0) 


2e( 


3.3) 


34( 


4.4) 


12 ( 


2S) 


10 ( 


2.2) 




♦♦♦ / 


***) 


246 ( 


4.0) 


248 { 


2.8) 




.«) 


{ 




HS graduat* 






















State 


13 ( 


1.4) 


34( 


1J) 


29f 


1.9) 


14 ( 


1.2) 


10 ( 


1.1) 




240 ( 


3.9) 


246 ( 


2.1) 


246 ( 


2.4) 


248 ( 


2.9) 


250 ( 


4.1) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


2.2) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


16 { 


1.4) 


11 { 


1.5) 




246 { 


4.2) 


259 ( 


3.2) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


256{ 


2.8) 


244 ( 


3.4) 


Soma collagt 






















State 


11 { 


1.8) 


29 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


2.3) 


15 ( 


1.4) 


13 ( 


1.5) 




♦♦♦ t 


.«) 


264 ( 


2JS) 


287 ( 


2.7) 


265 ( 


4.0) 


^ ( 


***) 


Nation 


9( 


1-2) 


30( 


2.7) 


36 ( 


2.1) 


14 { 


1.8) 


11 { 


1.5) 






^) 


266( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


33) 


( 


*") 


Collaga gratkiata 






















State 


11 ( 


1.0) 


29 i 


1.5) 


34 ( 


1.8) 


14 { 


1.01 


12 ( 


1.2) 




257 ( 


2.9) 


263 i 


2.1) 


268 i 


2.3) 


269 ( 


3.1) 


267 ( 


4.7) 


Nation 


7 ( 


0.3) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


142) 


14 ( 


1.9) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


271 { 


2.8) 


GENDER 






















Mala 






















State 


14 { 


1.1) 


33 ( 


1.3) 


30 { 


1.2) 


12 ( 


0.9) 


11 ( 


0.9) 




250 { 


2.4) 


259 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 


2.4) 


255 { 


3.9) 


257 ( 


3.4) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1) 


34( 


2-4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




255 ( 


3.9) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


266 ( 


2.4) 


2^ ( 


3.0) 


258 ( 


4.1) 


Ftmala 






















State 


10 ( 


0.9) 


28 ( 


1.3) 


33 ( 


1.5) 


18 ( 


1.1) 


11 ( 


0.9) 




244 ( 


2.7) 


251 ( 


1.6) 


257 ( 


2-2) 


254 ( 


2.7) 


257 { 


4.0) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


26 ( 


2.0) 


35 ( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


1.3) 




246 { 


4.1) 


263 ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2,0) 


267 ( 


2.4) 


258 ( 


3.3) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied siaiisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si/e js insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Muml»m Slid Op#ratiom 


UMtUTMIWH 


daoimfry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Empntsts 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttte or No 
Em^asis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACE/FTHMICITY 
WMtt 



State 


S2 ( 2.3) 


15 ( 1.8) 




262 { 1.6) 


293 ( %A) 


Natton 


4e ( 3.7) 


16 ( 2A) 




267 ( 2^) 


250 ( %A) 


Blade 




State 


67 ( 4^) 


6{ 1.3) 




238 ( 22) 




Natton 


54 { 7.9) 


11 ( 3.3) 




243 ( 4.3) 


**« 1 j 


Hifpanfe 


State 


« ( 4.*) 


11 { 2.3) 




244 ( 3,1) 




Nation 


47 ( 6.7) 


8 { 2.2) 




246 ( 4.6) 




Asian 




State 


52 ( 6.S) 


19 ( 5.2) 








Nation 


32 ( 9.8) 


27 ( 5.2) 




J 


^ j 


TYPE PF COMMUNITY 






Advantagafl urtMUi 






State 


47 1 5.7) 


17 { 4.3) 




264 ( 2.6)1 





Nation 

Dlsatfvantastd urtan 

State 

Nation 

ExtraiTM rural 

State * 

Nation 

State 
Nation 



Pf^clency A^ofldancy 



56( 
253( 

49( 
200( 



2.4) 
1.6) 
3.8) 
1J) 



12 ( 1.3) 
282 ( 3.4} 

15 ( 2.1) 
287 ( 3.4) 



28 (13.0) 



56 { 8,6) 
242 ( 3.1)1 

45 (12.1) 

255 { 8.3)( 

83 ('.1.H 
251 ( 2.9) 

53 (12.4) 
257 ( 7.1)1 

57 ( 3.1) 

256 ( 2.7) 
52 ( 4.1) 

260 ( 2.3) 



16 ( 4.2) 

^ 

11 ( 2.2) 
9 ( 4.0) 

4 ( 2.8) 

6 ( 3.6) 
J 

13 ( 1.8) 
292 ( 5.2) 

16 { 2.7) 
286 { 3.6) 



and and 

PiroAdafiGy RraHciinGy PmSdacicy 



18 ( 2.3) 
240 ( 

17 ( 3.0) 
250 ( ^S) 



17 { 2.2) 
251 ( 3.J) 

14 ( 3.4) 

2S» ( &9)t 

24 { 3.S) 
220 ( ft.4) 

25/ 74) 
228 ( 2.8)1 

23 ( 4.1) 
232 ( 5.2)1 
»( 4.1) 

18 ( 6,7) 
23 ( 5.6) 



23 { 5,1) 
249 ( 5,9)1 
9 ( 7.0) 

20 1 6.8) 

I j 

39 (10.3) 
238 ( 8.4)t 

14 (11.7) 

6 ( 4.9) 

J ***) 

19 ( 3.0) 

242 ( 4.6) 

16 { 3.9) 

253 ( 7.1)1 



26 ( 23) 
267 ( 3^) 

33 ( 4.0) 
272 ( 4.0) 



31 { 2.7) 
278 ( 34) 

36 { 4.7) 
277 { 4.3) 

21 ( 4.1) 
227 ( 6.3)) 

23 ( 5.7) 
238 { 8.1)1 

28 ( 5.2) 
253 ( 5.5)1 

34 ( 5.8) 
255 ( 4.4)1 



18 ( 2A) 
255 ( 2.7 

28 ( 3.8 
260 ( Z2) 



18 ( 2.8) 
262 ( Z2) 

27 ( 4.4) 
265 ( a3) 

17 ( 2.8) 
238 ( 5.6) 

33 ( 7.9) 
242 ( 5.6)1 

17 ( 3.4) 



27 { 



( "•) 



6,8) 

) 



22 ( 4.7) 18 ( 5.7) 



( **•) 
44 ( 8.9) 



35 ( 5.8) 
281 ( 63)1 

40 ( 83) 
•** ( ♦**) 

33 { 6.7) 
247 ( 3.3)1 

21 ( 63) 

34 (14.4) 
♦♦^ j 

32 (11.7) 
285 { 9.1)1 

25 { 2.3) 
271 ( 5.4) 

34 { 5.3) 
270 ( 4.6) 



{ *") 
34 ( 9.2) 



23 ( 6.7) 
260 ( 7.8)J 

38 ( 9.4) 
267 ( 4.9)! 

22 { 63) 
239 ( 3.4)> 

33(11.8) 
248 ( 8.2)} 

11 { 65) 

9( 6.1) 



18 ( 3.5) 

259 ( 3.3)' 
28 ( 4.6) 

260 ( 3.9) 



33 { 3.1) 
251 ( 2.6) 

21 { 3-3) 
204 { 5.4) 



31 { 3.1) 
264 ( 2.9) 

22 ( 3.4) 
273 ( 5.8) 

34 ( 4.7) 
223 ( 4.2) 

24 ( 7.3) 
233 ( 4.7)1 

38 ( 6.2) 
239 ( 4.9)1 
16 ( 5.5) 

29 ( 6.6) 
14 ( 6.8) 



30 ( S3) 
278 ( 5.2)J 

13 ( 3.2) 

31 ( 6.8) 
236 ( 5.6)' 

18 { 7.6) 

j 

3e (13.6) 

16 ( 7^) 

J j 

34 ( 4.0) 
252 ( 3-2) 

24 ( 4.3) 
265 ( 5.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated Jiaiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbers and OpMnUons 


Maawramaiit 


Gaomatry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


uttie Of No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Utile or NO 
Em^^rasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





ParoantaQa 
and 




rinrartaoa 
and 


Paroamaga 
and 


and 


and 




Pn^ldancy 


PitiRciancy 


Proidaiicy 


Piuflcdamy 


Pfpffclancjf 


ProAdancy 


TuTAL 














State 


56 { 2.4) 


12 { 1 J) 


19 ( 2^) 


26 ( 23) 


16 { 2.4) 


32 ( 3.1) 




253 ( 1.8) 


292 ( 3.4) 


240 ( 2^) 


267 ( 3.2) 


255 ( 2.?) 


251 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


49 ( 3.8) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 ( ao) 


33 ( 4.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


21 ( 3.3) 




200 ( 1.S) 


287 ( ZA) 


250 ( 


272 ( 4.0) 


290 { 342) 


264 ( 5.4) 


PARENTS' EmJCATIOfl 














NS noivgnKluata 














State 


56 ( 6.6) 


9 ( 2.6) 


26 ( 4.0) 


26 ( 3.7) 


22 ( 4.7) 


33 ( 4.8) 




237 ( 3.4) 








•«« ^ ***) 




Nation 


80 ( 6.9) 


7 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


25 ( 5.3) 


32 ( 6.3) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 ( 3.4) 












HS griduata 








State 


61 ( 3.1) 


8{ 1.7) 


21 { 3.1) 


27 ( 3.4) 


15 ( 2.6) 


31 ( ^A) 




248 ( 2.1) 


#«• ^ 


232 ( 5.3) 


250 ( 4.0) 


244 ( 3.7) 


240 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


55 ( 4.8) 


11 ( 2.8) 


17 { 3.9) 


27 ( 5.0) 


27 ( 4.5) 


24 ( 5.1) 




258 ( 2.9) 


*«• ^ 


251 ( 6.1)1 


253 ( 4,7)1 


255 ( 4.2) 


246 ( 4 J)! 


Soma ^la^a 














State 


55 ( 3.2) 


15 ( 2.3) 


19 ( 2.7) 


28 ( 3.2) 


20 ( 3.3) 


33 ( 3.5) 




261 ( 2.6) 




246 { 6.7) 


271 ( 5.1) 


262 ( 4.6) 


253 ( 4J2) 


Nation 


47 { 4.4) 


17 { 3..?) 


12 ( 2.7) 


^( S3) 


27 ( 5.0) 


23 ( 4.1) 




265 ( 2.8) 


254 ( 4.1)1 




279 { 4.5) 


m ( 4.8)1 


270 ( 4.7) 


Collaga graduate 












State 


52 ( 2.4) 


17 ( l.d) 


16 ( 2.6) 


34 ( 2.7) 


17 ( 2.7) 


^ ( 3.0) 




262 ( 1.9) 


297 ( 3.7) 


251 ( 4.0) 


282 ( 3.8) 


264 ( 4.1) 


267 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


19 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 3.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 


261 3.4) 


21 ( 2.9) 




269 ( 2 6) 


298 ( 3.4) 


264 ( 72)\ 


283 ( 3.8) 


270 i 3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


OENDER 














Mala 














State 


55 { 2.7) 


13 { 1.4) 


IS ( 2.3) 


29 { 2.4) 


16 ( 2.3) 


34 ( 33) 




253 ( 2.1) 


293 ( 4.0) 


244 { 3.9) 


273 ( 4.0) 


258 r 3.5) 


255 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


48 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 2.1) 


17 i 3.3) 


32 ( 3.9) 


29 { 4.1) 


20 { 3.3) 




261 ( 2.5) 


2S7 ( 4.4) 


253 ( 6.7) 


275 ( 4.8) 


2^ ( 3.8) 


266 i 6.8) 


Ftmait 














State 


57 ( 2.8) 


12 { 1.7) 


21 { 2.7) 


28 { 2.9) 


19 ( 2.8) 


30 ( 35) 




254 ( 1.8) 


290 ( 3.9) 


235 ( 3.3) 


262 ( 3.6) 


252 { 3.3) 


247 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


51 ( 3.9) 


15 ( 2.4) 


17 { X2) 


35 ( 4.3) 


27 ( 3.9) 


23 { 35) 




260 { 2.0) 


286 { 3.3) 


241 ( 5.4) 


268 ( 4.1) 


256 { 3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaustics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population is within ±. 2 standard errorjf 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis* 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample d«;s not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profiaency. *♦* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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ERIC 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific riathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1080 NA£P TRIAL 


Data Anatyvis, Stattttics, and 
ProbaMity 


Atgatra and FuncHom 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 





Raicantaya 
and 


and 


and 






PraSdancy 


iNoAcianGy 


MroSciancy 


Pfpfldancy 


TOTAL 










State 


1C ( 2.0) 


» ( 2.7) 


42 ( 2.2) 


29 ( 2.3) 




256 ( 3.1) 


255 { 24) 


279 ( 2.0) 


233 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


14 ( 2.2) 


53 ( 44) 


46 ( 3.6} 


20 ( 3.0) 












RACE/ETHNICITY 










WMta 










State 


16 ( 2.4) 


57 ( ao) 


46 ( 25) 


X{ 2.3) 




266 ( 3.2) 


269 ( 2.2) 


286 ( 2.2) 


243 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


14 ( 2.4) 


53 ( 5.0) 


48 ( 42) 


18 ( 25) 




276 { 4.1) 


271 { 3.1) 


:»i { 3J)) 


251 ( 33) 


Black 










State 


17 { 2.6) 


61 ( 4.3) 


28 ( 33) 


39 ( 3.7) 




230 { 5.7) 


^1 { 3.6) 


255 ( 34) 


215 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


14 { 3.4) 


53 ( 8.2) 


39 { 7.1) 


27 ( 6.9) 






225 { 4.3) 


253 { 6.3) 


^( 2.2)1 


Hispanic 








30 { 3.1) 


S^ate 


15 { 3.4) 


61 ( a4) 


40 ( 4S) 






245 ( 4.0) 


280 { 6.1 )< 


229 ( 3.2) 


Natton 


15 ( 4.1) 


56 { 6.3) 


46 { 5.9) 


18 ( 4.2) 




*♦« ^ 


246 ( 4.4) 


257 ( 4.0)! 




Asian 








State 


17 ( 5^) 


55 ( 6.1) 


51 { 6.6) 


24 ( 6.3) 




1 




4^ ^ j 


«-*<* 1 j 


Nation 


34 { 8.7) 


35 { 7,1) 


81 ( 8.1) 


9( 4.9) 






1 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advamagad urban 








14 ( 35) 


State 


12 { 5.0) 


58 ( 5.2) 


58 { 3.7) 




*** ^ 


278 ( 4^)i 


288 ( 35)1 


*^ ^ 


Nation 


11 ( 6.6) 


65 (194) 


41 ( 8.9} 


18 ( 5.3) 




284 ( 74)1 


296 ( 7.9)1 


^ 


DItadvantagad uriwi 








30 ( 73) 


State 


18 ( 5.7) 


60 ( 7.3) 


38 ( 44) 






240 ( 3.6)1 


2^ ( 3.9)1 


218 ( 4.8)! 


Nation 


19 ( 0.4} 


34 (11.4) 


53 (11,8) 


20 ( 9.4) 


• 




236 ( 8J2)i 


254 ( 6.3)1 




Extrama rural 










State 


12 ( 6.8) 


52 ( 8.7) 


50 ( 84) 


35 ( 7.9) 






241 ( 8.8)1 


262 ( 54)1 




Nation 


5 ( 5.4) 


65 (18.9) 


33 ( 8.1) 


42 (16.0) 






254 ( 8.7)1 


•«« j *^) 


241 ( 55)1 


Other 










State 


18 { 3.1) 


58 ( 3.7) 


38 ( 3X>) 


34 ( 3.2) 




250 ( 3SV 


255 ( 4.1) 


284 ( ^4) 


236 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


S3 ( 5.2) 


47 ( 4.3) 


17 ( 33) 




267 ( 4.7) 


280 { 34) 


276 ( 2.8) 


245 ( 44)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The perocnUges may not toul 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not includes, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). j ^ 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Dau Analyt is, StatMict , md 
ProlkiMity 


Al9ai>ra «k] Functions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Empnasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 





PercenUge 


Pefcentsge 


Pel centage 


Percentage 




mi 


ma 


awl 






PFoAciency 


PfoHdency 


Proffdency 


Profletancy 


1 w 1 










State 


18 ( 2.0) 


58 ( 2.7) 


42 i 2J2} 


29 ( 23) 




256 ( 3.1) 


255 ( 2.4) 


279 ( 2.0) 


233 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


14 ( 2.2) 


53 ( 4.4) 


46 ( 3.6) 


20 { 3.0) 










24«5 ( SA)) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 










NS nofvgraduata 










State 


20 { 4^) 


56 ( 4.3) 


35 ( 57) 


34 { 4.1) 






231 { 4.9) 


261 ( 4.3)1 


222 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


9 ( 3.0) 


53 ( 77) 


28 ( 5^) 


29 ( 6.9) 






240 ( S2) 


J 




HS gr«<tuata 










State 


14 ( 2.3) 


56 { 3.7) 


34 ( 27) 


34 ( 




247 { A2) 


242 ( 2.6) 


268 ( 4.0) 


231 { 3.6) 


Nation 


17 ( 3.7) 


54 { 5.4) 


44 ( 4.8) 


23 { a9) 




261 { 6,0)! 


247 { 


265 ( 23) 


2391 3.4) 


Some coUege 










State 


21 ( 2^) 


55 ( 3.7) 


45 ( 2 J) 


29 ( 2.8) 




269 ( 5.7) 


2^ ( 3.6) 


283 { 2.8) 


243 { 3.9) 


Nation 


13 ( 2^) 


57 ( 5.8) 


48 { 4.8) 


17 ( 3.1) 




1 ***) 


270 { 3.7) 


278 ( 3.0) 




College graduate 










State 


15 ( 2S) 


( 3.0) 


50 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 2.0) 




262 ( 5.8) 


270 { 3.0J 


290 ( 1.9) 


239 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.4) 


53 ( 4.4 


50 ( 3.9) 


18 ( 2.4) 




282 ( 4^) 


275 ( 3.8) 


288 ( 3.0) 


249 ( 4.0) 


GENDER 










Male 










State 


15 ( 2.2) 


59 { 27) 


40 ( 2.4) 


30 ( 2.4) 




260 { 3^) 


258 ( 3,0) 


281 ( 2.8) 


234 ( 23) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.2) 


54 ( 47) 


44 { 4.1) 


22 ( 3.6) 




275 { 5.8) 


260 ( 33) 


276 ( 3^) 


243 ( 3.0) 


Female 










State 


18 ( 2.2) 


57 ( 3.1) 


43 ( 23) 


29 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3.9) 


252 ( 2.6) 


278 i 2.1) 


233 { 2.3) 


Nation 


18 ( 2,4) 


53 ( 43) 


48 { 3.6) 


18 ( 2.9) 




263 { 4.4) 


262 ( 2.8) 


274 { 27) 


244 ( 3.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within 2 standard errors 
of the esiimaie for the sample. The percentages may not loial 100 percent because the ** Moderate emphasis*' 
category is not included ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detcrmmatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample si^c is jnsufTicicnt lo permit a 
reltable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



ERIC 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


1 0«t AU itw R«sourcM 1 


1 Get Most of mo 


i Git Somo or Mono of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 




RosourtrM 1 NMd 


tho Rofourcos 1 Nood 









Ponoontsyi 


PaimitHf 






and 








Proflcioiicy 




TOTAL 












State 


15 { 




S3( 


3.1) 


32 i 3.1 ) 




S64( 


%S) 


^( 


1.8) 


252 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.4) 


5«{ 


4.0) 


31 ( 4.2) 




2e5{ 


42.) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 2S\ 


RAC^E/ETHMICITY 












WTlflt 












State 


17 { 




56 { 


3.3) 


27 ( 2.8) 




273 ( 


311 


265 ( 


1.51 


2o3 [ 2^J 


Nation 


11 ( 


2.51 


58 ( 


4.8) 


3U ( 4.6) 




275 ( 


35)1 


270 ( 


2.3) 


dXit \ S^) 


BIMCx 












State 


11 { 


2 7) 


48 ( 


4.7) 


40 ( 5.3) 




\ 


♦«» 


232 ( 


2.7) 


232 { 2.9) 


Nation 


15 { 


A 2) 


52 ( 


6.6) 


33 { 7^) 




241 ( 


5.3)1 


242 ( 


2.4) 


236 { 4,9) 


Hfspinic 












State 


16 ( 


3 4i 


47 { 


4.3) 


38 ( 4.7) 








244 ( 


35) 


246 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


23 ( 


7 


44 ( 


4.9) 


34 ( 7.7) 




246 { 


7.7)1 


250 { 


2.9) 


Z44 ( 3.0)* 


Atlan 












State 


20 ( 


6.6) 


46 f 


7.5) 


34 ( 6-o) 








{ 






Nation 


19 ( 


8.6) 


37 ( 


7.7) 
***) 


44 (12Jl 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












AdvftntJigod uriMin 












State 


22 ( 


5.8) 


62 { 


7.3) 


16 { 6^) 




279 ( 


3.9)1 


271 ( 


2.6)1 


j 


Nation 


36 { 


d.2) 


59( 


8.9) 


3( 3.1) 




272 ( 


8.6)1 


286 ( 


1J5)I 


{ ^) 


Oisadvjmtagod urtan 












State 


7 f 


2.7) 


32 ( 


8.1) 


62 ( 95) 




( 




239 ( 


3.3)1 


244 ( 27)1 


Nation 


10 { 


6.S) 


40 (13.1) 


50 (145) 




{ 


•*-) 


251 ( 5.4)1 


253 { 55)1 


Extrtmo rural 












State 


2( 


0.5) 


68(12.5) 


29 (12.7) 




( 


^) 


251 ( 


2.8)1 


247 ( 1 J){ 


Nation 


2( 


2.6) 


54 (10.4) 


43 (10.3) 




"* ( 


*") 


260 ( 8.8)1 


257 ( 5.0)1 


Otiw 












State 


18 ( 


3.1) 


S3 ( 


4.3) 


30 { Al) 




286 ( 


4.3)1 


256 { 


2.5) 


254 ( 3^) 


Nation 


11 ( 


2.9) 


58( 


6.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 


3.9)1 


264 ( 


2.1) 


263 ( 42) 



The standard errorr of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each popuJauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the esUmale for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Ih^LE A9 
(co..unued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 


1 Oat AM the Rttoureat 1 


IO«tMo«toft}w 


i Ot Soim or Nona of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Naad 


RMOurcM 1 NMd 


ttM RMOurcn 1 NMd 






mnaiitaM 

p^nalteiancy 


ml 
riiiclwiii) 




TOTAL 








State 


1S( 12) 


sa { 3.1) 


Si ( 3.H 




284 ( ZS) 


2S6( 1^} 


252 { 2 1} 


Nation 


13 { 2>4) 


56 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 4^) 




265 { <U) 


28S{ 2.0) 


281 ( 2^) 


PARENTS' EMICATfON 








HS ncNwaduala 








State 


10 ( 2.1) 


53 { 5-3) 


36 ( 5.6) 






2X { 2 J) 


237 ( 4 0)1 


Nation 


S( 2.S1 


54 ( 5 7) 


36 ( 83) 






244 { 2 J) 


SM3{ X5)l 


HS grailuatt 






State 




53 { 3^) 
**** 1 


30 ( 3«6) 




{ 4.7) 


247 ( 1J) 


244 f 2 4) 


Nation 


10 ( 2^) 


54 i AM 


35 f 4^1 




2» ( 4A)\ 


256 ( 1.0) 


258 { 2 J} 








State 


18 ( 2^} 


53 ( 33) 


31 ( 3.8) 




270 ( 4S) 


2(e( 2.1) 


2SS{ 3:2) 


Nation 


13 { 33) 


62 ( 43) 


25 ( 4.1) 




#*• 1 j 


289 { 2.5) 


287 ( 34) 


Cottage gruluate 








State 


17 ( 2.8) 


53 ( 3.4) 


30 ( 3.2) 




278 ( 3.6) 


268 ( 2.0) 


260 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


56 ( 4.9) 


30 ( 5.1) 




276 { 5.4)1 


276 ( 2.2) 


273 ( 3.7) 


OENDER 








Mala 








State 


15 { 22) 


54 ( 3.1) 


32 ( 3-1) 




268 ( 3.9) 


258 ( 2.1) 


253 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.8) 


57 { 4.0) 


30 { 4.0) 




204 ( 5.0)1 


265 ( 2.6) 


264 ( 3.3) 


Famala 






State 


16 ( 2.5) 


62 ( 3.4) 


31 ( 3.8) 




2e0 ( 4.2) 


264 ( 1.5) 


250 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


13 { 2.4) 


55 { 4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 




286 { 3.9) 


264 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is \inthin ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 10a 



ERIC 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE A99E9SMENT 


At IMMMX OnM a WMk 


LMf Ttuui Onct « WMk 







BamaiiftattB 

HiVM 


PaiMnlafa 
Mid 


Mrcanteg* 
Mid 






Pi^oAciaticy 




TOTAL 
















1«( 


2.4) 






260 ( 1*9) 


:S8 ( 


3^) 


Nation 


S0( 44} 


^{ 4.1) 


A ( 

0 I 








264 i 2^1 


277 ( 


fi AM 
9*4 J f 


RACE/ETNNIC!TY 
























37 f 3 0) 


17 ( 


2.7) 






287 f 1^) 

AVI \ 1 *v ^ 


268( 


2.6) 






43 ^ 4^) 


8 ( 


2.3) 




205 { 2.7) 


271 ( 2^) 


285 ( 


4^)1 


Black 














33 ( 4 4) 


17 ( 


3.1) 






2^ / 0 A) 


232 ( 


4.1) 






45 f 7 0) 


9( 


4.1) 






23a { 4 0) 


*** ( 


***) 


lllVfNN ilW 


26 f 4 1) 


22 ( 


3.7) 








24fi f 3 51 


24d f 5 8)1 


245 ( 


6.4)1 






32 / 6^) 


4( 


1.4) 




246 ( 23) 


247 ( S^)J 


( 


*") 














4A f AH) 


3S f 7 A) 


20( 


4-9) 




I ? 


I y 


{ 




Kl At inn 


Rn f H 91 

1 


37 f 7-fl) 

1 ***) 


4( 
•** { 


2.7) 
*") 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urtm 










State 


36 ( 9 J) 


41 ( 8J) 


23( 


7.3) 




270 { 53)1 


275 ( 2.5)1 


268 ( 


4.7)1 


Nation 


3S (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (' 






««« ^ j 


273 ( 6.0)1 






DlMdvantJig«d urban 










State 


$4 ( 8.6) 


27 { 8.4) 


19 ( 


6.1) 




240 ( 4.3)1 


245 ( 3.9)1 


243 ( 


5.8)1 


Nation 


70(11.7) 


21 ( 9.0) 


9( 


8.5) 




248 i 4.8)1 


248 { 8.7)1 






Extrama rural 










State 


58 (14.8) 


41 (15.4) 


2 ( 


1.5) 




248 ( 1.6)1 


254 ( 5.3)1 


) 


***) 


Nation 


35 (14.6) 


58 (17.1) 


9( 


9.6) 




2SS ( 5.5)1 


258 ( 5.r»)l 


I 




Ottiar 










State 


49 ( 3.9) 


35 ( 3.4) 


17 ( 


2.6) 




256 ( 3.1) 


260 ( 2.3) 


256( 


4.0) 


NatJon 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4.5) 


6( 


1.8) 




260 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 { 


8.3)f 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i. 2 standard errors 
of the esumaie for the sample. *. Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 10a 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


At LMSt Onem m WMk 


Lms Ttum One* a WMk 




STATE ASSESSMENT 







TOTAL 



State 

Nation 



PA flgMTS- EDUCATION 



HS noiHFtdiiata 

State 

Nation 

HSgrailuate 

State 

Nation 

Some cotiege 

State 

Nation 

CoWege graduatt 

State 

Nation 



QEWPER 



Mafa 

State 

Nation 

Fairala 

State 

Nation 



4S( 3^} 

50 ( AA) 
200 { 22) 



53 ( 53] 
236 ( 3J) 

50 ( 6.4) 
244 ( 32) 

48 ( 3^) 
246 ( 2.1) 

49 { 4.8) 
252 { iA) 

48 ( 35) 

260 ( 2.8} 

51 ( 5J) 
286 ( 3.1) 

46 ( 4.0) 
267 ( 2S) 

46 ( B2) 
271 { 2.6) 



48 i 3.3) 
255 ( 2.7) 

50 ( 45) 
261 ( 3.0) 

47 ( 3.6) 

253 ( 2.0) 

50 ( 4.7) 

258 t 22) 



34 ( 25) 
200 { 1.9) 

43 C 4.1) 
264 ( 2^} 



33 ( 4.7) 
241 ( 4.1) 

39 ( 65) 
244 ( Z2)S 

32 { 3.4) 
248 ( 25) 

45 ( 5.1) 
257 ( 2.7) 

36 { Z2) 
271 ( 2X» 

42 { 5.1) 
268 ( 3.2) 

36 ( 35) 
270 { 2.6) 

43 ( 4.4) 

276 ( m 



33 ( 2.7) 

262 ( 2.4) 

42 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 3.1) 

36 { 3.2) 

258 ( 1.8) 

43 { 4.7) 

263 ( 2.1) 



18 ( lA) 
256 ( 3.2) 
8{ 2.0) 
277 { 54)1 



15 { 3,1) 

I ( 1.4) 

20 { 22) 
245 { 35) 
8( 25) 

18 ( 25) 
258 ( 4.2) 
7 ( 2.3) 

18 ( 2.9) 
271 I 3.7) 

II { 2.7) 
285 ( 4.9)1 



18 ( 25) 
259 ( 3.0) 
8 { 2.1) 
278 ( 55)1 

17 ( 2.7) 

253 { 45) 

7 { 2.1) 

275 ( 6.6)1 



TK. c,anH>rd irrors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
reliable esUmaie (fewer than 62 siudenu). 
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TABLEAlOb 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESMENT 




Lms TfiM Ohm a WM( 


IMvar 





PifMM^e 

mi 
9ieMiMy 


PMWntMC 

mmI 


nuaSnqi 


TOTAL 








State 


21 ( 2.7) 


83 ( 24} 


16 ( 24) 




254 ( 2A) 


257 ( IjS) 


2S6{ 3U6} 


Nation 


22 { 3.7} 




9( 24) 




2S4{ S^} 


2es( ij) 


2»( 54}! 


RACE/ETHNrCfTY 








WMla 








State 


Si ( 2A) 


84 ( 3J) 


15 ( 2.2) 




2(^( 2A) 


2»( 14} 


272 ( 4.0} 


Nation 


17 ( 4i) ) 


72 ( 4j} 


10 ( 2.7) 




2S1 { asH 


289 ( 2.1} 


288 { 6.2}! 


Nack 








State 


24 { 4^) 


80 { 44)) 


16 ( 4.1} 




( 44 } 


233 ( 2.2} 




Nation 


22 ( 5 J) 


70 ( 6:3) 


8 ( 34} 




233 ( 5J}f 


241 ( 24) 


j •Mj 


Mh|iafite 






25 ( 4.6} 


State 




58 ( 45} 






2S0{ 3.1} 


240 ( 34)1 


Nation 


^ ( 73} 


55 ( 7.3) 


7( 24) 




247 { 3.S) 


245 { 34]! 




Asian 








State 


16 ( 4.3} 


72 ( 54) 


12 ( 4 6) 






^ *^} 




Nation 


42 { 63) 


^ ( ^-7} 


6( 4.2) 




#^ j 


•«« ^ ***} 


( 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 








Atfvanlagad uriwi 






15 ( 3.7) 


State 


15 ( 5.S) 


70 ( 8.3) 




*** ( 


275 ( 14)! 




Nation 


23 (14>) 


63 (114) 


15 ( 84) 






278 { 54)1 




Mf^KMnlagad ur1>an 






16 ( 6.1) 


State 


37 ( 8.8) 


47 { 7.2) 




240 ( 8.1)1 


241 ( 34)1 




Nation 


38(11.4) 


SO (12.1) 


2{ 14) 




247 ( 7.5)1 


253 ( 74)! 




Extreme mral 








State 


2«(12.1) 


52 (134) 


20 ( 94) 




*^ 1 *^} 


248 24)1 




Nation 


27 (14.8) 


85 (144) 


S( 34) 






262 ( 24)1 




CHDar 








State 


18 ( 2 J) 


86 ( 3.7) 


16 ( 34) 




258 ( 3.5) 


257 ( 2-4) 


iSS ( 5.7)1 


Nation 


19 ( 4J) 


72( 54) 


0( 34} 




253 ( 3.9)1 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)1 



The standird errors of the estimated fUUstics appear in parentheses. It can be «akl with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this «?timated mean profic^ncy. ♦** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Aiobi Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19M NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Once a Week 


Lms Than One* a WMk 


M 




TOTAL 


PeiMcttipe 

end 
PraColency 




PeraeiMi^ 
Me 

Pvetdawy 


State 












257 I 1j6) 


2Se i 3Lfi} 


Nation 


22 { S.7) 


M( SjS] 






2S4{ 3^) 


283 ( 1J) 


282 ( S J}l 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS iMvoraduata 








state 




54 ( SA] 


01 ( C «> 








/ 

I 1 


Nation 


2$ ( 5^) 


ee ( 7^) 








243 i 




KS gnKkiata 




State 


22 ( S3) 


e2 ( 3^) 






243 { 3-3) 


247 f 




Nation 


23 { 4S] 


70 ( 5.3) 






248 ( 4.0]t 


255 ( 2.2} 








State 


18 ( 3U)) 


67 ( 3.5) 


15 ( 2.9) 




291 ( 4^) 


264 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


18 ( 4.0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 2 .4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 ( 2.3) 




Coitege graduate 






State 


23 ( 2A) 


62 ( 3.0) 


15 ( 22) 




2B6{ 4J2) 


2^( 2.2) 


272 ( 54) 


Nation 


20 ( 3.8) 


69 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 25) 




2eS { 35)1 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 ( 4:2)1 


OENDER 








liala 








State 


20 ( 2.8) 


63 ( 2.9) 


17 ( 25) 




256 ( 3.4) 


259 ( 2.2) 


257 ( 4.4) 


Nation 


22 i 4.1) 


89 { 4.1) 


8 { 2.0) 




255 { 4.1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7.2)1 


Female 






State 


21 { 3.0) 


63 ( 3.1) 


16 1 2.7) 




253 ( 3.0) 


255 ( 1.7) 


256 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


69 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 { 1.9) 


278 ( 6.0)1 



The standard errors of the estimated slalifilics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of .nterest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample siatc js insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ai la | TeachcTs' Reports on ihe Frequency of 
I Mathematics Tesctbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSEMMEtiT 


MmMt EMiy Day 


S«v«ral Thntf a WmH 


About Ohm a WMc or 
Last 



lOJAL 


ai 




M 




and 


State 


281 { 




21 < 
244 { 


2.7) 
2.7) 




Nation 








3.1) 








AM) 


254{ 


2J) 


290 ( 5.1)1 


HACe/ETHMICITV 












WMta 

State 


80( 


27) 


IB ( 




2 { 0.7) 




270 { 






23) 




Natlcm 




3.7) 




i2) 


S ( 2^) 




272 { 


1.8) 


264 { 


34) 


264 ( 5411 


Bla€K 










State 


89< 


3.6) 


27 { 




4 { 1.3) 




237i 


2.1) 


222 { 


44) 


1 1 


Nation 


sec 


7.7) 


41 ( 


7.8) 


2(14) 




244 ( 




233( 


SJ)I 


\ 1 


Hiipanic 












State 


»{ 


4.6) 


27 ( 


4J) 


5 { 2.2) 




251 { 


29) 


241 ( 


3.8)1 




Nation 


ei ( 


8.8) 


32( 


5.3) 


d { 2.3) 




2S1 ( 


a.1) 


240 ( 


4.3)1 




Asian 












State 


W{ 


7.4) 


29( 


7.6) 






{ 


"*) 


*** { 






Nation 


63( 


6.9) 


10 ( 


3.2) 


7(51) 




254 ( 


7Si)\ 


{ 






TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
























Sute 


M( 


4.6) 


e( 


2.6) 


4 ( 2.8) 




275 ( 


2.3)1 


•** ( 




/ 


Nation 


63 (15^] 


23( 


5.2) 


14 (14.6) 




283( 


7.3)t 


^ ( 






DisaiNantagad iwtwn 












State 


71 ( 


63) 


24 1 


6.2) 


e( 25) 




24« ( 


3.1) 


228 ( 


3.9)1 




Nation 


86 (107) 


31 (11.1) 


4{ 22) 




2S2( 


4.7)1 


243 ( 


8.0)1 




Extreme rural 










State 


77( 


»^) 


17 (133) 


6( 5.1) 




253( 


24)! 


"* ( 






Nation 


SO (10.6) 


40 (lOi)) 


10 ( 73) 




2«6( 


4.0)1 


247 { 


7.6)1 
















State 


73 ( 


3.6) 


28( 


3.6) 


2 ( 0.6) 




262( 


2.1) 


247 ( 


34) 




Nation 


63( 


3.9) 


31 ( 


33) 


6( 1.9) 




267 { 


23) 


255 ( 


3.1) 


257 ( S3)f 



The standard errors of the estimated tuti£tic« appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 pcroeni 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ii within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated nwan proficiency. Sample size is insufilcienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students), 
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TABLE AUa I Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Evwy Day 




About Onoo « W#ol( or 



TOTAL 


MvMnlife 
Mi 

PDOflstaNGy 


and 


P*fTII11ll|l> 

and 


State 




21 ( 2.7) 


»» \ V.V| 






244 ( 2.7} 


\ r 


Nation 




31 { M) 


7 I 14) 




367 ( 14) 


254 ( 2J9) 


280 ( 5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS noivcmluata 








State 


87 ( 43) 


31 ( 4.6) 


2 ( 1.1) 




241 { 3^) 




V f 


Nation 


87 ( 5.5) 


27 { 55) 


8(21^ 




245 ( 3i^) 






HS graduala 






State 


73 { 3.1 ) 


22 ( 35) 


5 ( 1^) 




SI ( 13) 


235 ( 40) 


•IT* # 

I 1 


Nation 


81 ( 44) 


34 ( 37) 


8(15) 




257 { 2^) 


^( 2.9) 












State 


77 ( ae) 


21 ( 3.5) 


2( 1.1) 




26S ( 1J) 


255 ( ae) 




Nation 




26 { 3.7) 


8( 1.9) 




272 ( 2.7) 


258 { 5.2) 




Cotlaga gra<luata 








State 


81 ( 2.4) 


18 ( 2.4) 


2 ( 04) 




273 ( ^3) 


252 ( 3.6) 




Nation 


81 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 3J) 


8 1 3.1) 




281 { 22) 


285 { 3.1) 




GENDER 








Mala 








State 


75 ( 2.7) 


22 ( 2.0) 


3 ( 0^) 




203 { 1.8) 


245 ( 3.1) 




Nation 


80 ( 3.7) 


^ ( 3.4) 


7{ 1.9) 




28d( 2.1) 


256 ( 3.8) 


281 { 8.7)1 


F^mafa 








State 


76 ( 2.8) 


21 ( 2.9) 


3 ( 1.0) 




259 ( 15) 


244 ( 2.9) 




Nation 


85 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 33) 


7( 2.2) 




286 ( 1.8) 


253 ( 2£) 





The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parcntJieses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reUable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLEAUbl 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathemstics Worksheet Use 



PERCENT/«3E OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmM S«¥«ral TimM 


About One* a ¥VMk 


Lms than WMMy 



TOTAL 


PiPaiUaMy 


PraSoiancy 


fi(WMMlafa 






aa ! KJVJ 








OU f 4 OV 


494 1 2.7 J 


NMion 






M / 4111 




sse( zsj 


200 ( 23} 


274 ( 2.7] 


RAC^/ETHNtCITY 








fflWHi 










AC V 


M \ 


MS / A A\ 

W 1 9sAI} 




oca / 9 4^ 


AM i O 
iCD/ \ 4we} 


2/3 1 23) 




« t 




39 ( 3.5} 




«»a \ 4*f) 


204 ( 2 J) 


279 { 2 J) 




#« I 4M) 


AC 1 9.)#| 


/ 4 A% 

SV { 3Jp/ 








f 4 7t 

434 ( 3*7} 




^< / 7 A) 
4»t fA] 




23 ( e*3; 








243 1 7«U/1 


nl9|MHll€ 












4 C\ 

3U \ 3.3) 
















33 ( r^J 




242 ( 3^)1 


244 ( 5*1)1 


257 ( 23)1 








911119 


*M / 7 1) 


34 I e.4} 


32 ( 7.4) 




( 1 


9** i 

\ } 


\ ) 






35 \ 8.7J 


Q7 iAtS A\ 

27 {1v.4] 










TYPE Of COMMUNITY 








AifvanCagMJ urtan 








State 


20 ( 6.1) 


42 ( 7.6) 


29 ( 4.6) 




2a { 3.7)1 


267 ( 4.1)1 


2S2 ( 4.4)1 


Nation 


50 (13.9] 


20 ( tH) 


21 { 8.2) 




273 ( 3^)! 


«^ ^ 


*•* 1 **»^ 


MtaclvifiUgsd urlMKi 




State 


40 (10.5) 


20 ( 8.8) 


32 ( 9.6) 




235 { 3.2)1 


244 ( 4.8)1 


249 ( 4.2)1 


Nation 


50 (13.9) 


22(11.2) 


28 (10.7) 




237 ( 2.4)1 


258 ( 83)1 


263 ( 4.1)1 


Eidrame rural 








State 


35 (13.6) 


22 (13.2) 


43 (15.1) 




242(11.3)1 




258 ( 3.0)1 


Nation 


27 (14.3) 


40 (12.7) 


24 (10.1) 




M<* ^ 


258 { 6.7)1 


«^ ^ 


Othar 


State 


36 ( 3^) 


31 ( 3.3) 


33 ( 3.0) 




251 ( 3J) 


263 ( 2.6) 


261 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


30 ( M) 


35 ( 43) 


36 ( 4.2) 




2S6( 3 J] 


2S0( 2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated gtatisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabibty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuflkient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AUbi Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


At Lust $«v«ral Timn 


About OtiM a WMk 


Lass than WMidy 


STATE ASSESSMENT 







Paivaitti^ 


and 
PraMtNcy 


ani 
PratWancy 










St«t6 


SSI SJ) 


SS(2j9} 


32(2.7) 




aai 2.4) 


2S9{ 1.9} 


264 { 2.7} 


Nation 


34( dJi) 


SS( iA) 


32 ( 3.6) 






200 ( 2.3) 


274 { 2.T) 


PAREIfTS' EDUCATION 








HS ncNi-gmiuatv 








State 


as ( 4.e) 


30 ( 3.6} 


31 ( 3.9} 




229 ( 3w7) 






Nation 


^( 6j0) 


29 ( 6.3) 


36 ( SJI) 




239 ( 35) 


*** C •*•) 


250 1 4j5}I 


KS gradbata 


State 


3S( 3w4) 


32 ( 3.6) 


31 { 3^) 




240 ( 2S) 


247 ( 2.3} 


^ I 23] 


Nation 


t^i S3) 


36 ( 43} 


30 ( 43) 




250 ( 


250 1 2.7} 


263 ( 3.4) 


Soma Goiiaga 






State 


33 ( 3.6} 


31 { 33) 


36 ( 3J2} 




300 ( 2 J) 


264 ( 3.2) 


267 i 3.7) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32( 4X)) 


35 ( 4.1) 




200 ( 2.6) 


206 ( 4.2) 


278 ( 2.8) 


Coiaga ^wluata 








State 


X { 3.2} 


3.3] 


33 ( 3.0] 




256 ( 3.6) 


270 ( 3.0) 


277 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


35 { 3J) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33 ( 33} 




264 { 2.6) 


271 { 2.4) 


289 ( 2.9} 


OEMDER 








Mate 








State 


35 ( 2.8) 


33 ( 2.9) 


32 { 2.7) 




250 { 3.1) 


263 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.6) 


31 ( 33) 




257 ( 3.2) 


261 ( 23) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Famala 








State 


36 ( 3.0) 


32 ( 3.1) 


32 { 3.1) 




246 ( 2.2) 


2SS i 2.0} 


264 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


34 { 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




25* { 2.1) 


258 ( 2.3) 


273 1 23) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheies. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard exrors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of tJ^ variabiJity of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample ^ze \$ insufTtcient to pcrmu « 
rehabk* estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AmtSMENT 




Ust Tlian One* a WMk 









m6 


4MI 
Prafldaxw 


TOTAL 










State 








MJ9 




2$t ( tat) 


281 ( lA] 


25S 


15} 


Nation 


28 t 2^) 




444 


25} 




m { 2.7} 


207 C 


261 \ 


1J8} 


RACBETHMiaTY 










WMta 

State 


24 ( 2^) 


25 ( 13} 


51 < 2.1) 




262 ( 2^) 


288 ( 2.1) 


265 { 15) 




27 ( 2M) 


29 ( 1.71 


44 ( 35) 




268 { SA) 


272 ( 1j8} 


270 ( 1.7) 














28 { iA) 


24 ( 2^) 


49j 


[ 35) 




228 { 24) 


235 ( 3^] 


232 \ 


[ 35) 


Nation 


28 { %!Q) 


24 ( 3il) 


48 


4.7} 




^ { 3wO) 


245 { 4JB) 


234 


[ 3.1) 














28 { 3.1) 


18 ( 1^) 


56 { 3.4) 






^8 { 4^) 


248 


[ 25} 


N At inn 


37 ( $J2) 


22 < 3*6} 


41 ( 5.0) 




242 { 3^} 


250 { 34) 


240 ( 25} 














27 I SA\ 




54 { 5.3) 












28 ( BA\ 


32 ( 4j01 


40 ( 62) 










TYPE OF COMyUNfTY 










Ac^antagad urban 










State 


19 { *-5) 


25 ( 33) 


57 ( 85) 




29S { 75)1 


^ { 3.8)1 


270 { 15)1 


Nation 


27 (13i)) 


SS{ 4S) 


40 (13^) 




*«* 1 


288 ( 54)1 


279 { 35)i 


IHtachramagad urtan 




21 { 2.1) 






State 


31 ( 5.8) 


48 ( 5.7) 




238 ( 42)1 


245 ( 42)1 


239 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


31 ( 5.7) 


20 ( 2^) 


40 { 65) 




245 ( 4.0)1 


287 ( 6.4)1 


245 ( 3.7)1 


EKtramt rural 










State 


29 ( 8.7) 


31 ( 8.6) 


39 ( 75) 




*** 1 




248 ( 5.1)1 


Nation 


34 (10^) 


27 ( 3.8) 


36 (115) 




248 { 52)1 


' ( 35)1 


256 { 82)1 


Other 










State 


28 ( 2.1) 


( 15) 


51 ( 22) 




254 ( 32) 


202 ( 2.g) 


256 ( 25) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


28 { 1.7) 


45 { 35} 




280 ( 33) 


284 ( 2.1) 


282 ( 22) 



The standard errors or the estimated suUstics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cenainiy that, for each population of interest the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample fize is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 stiutents). 
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TABLE A12 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of Smtll 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



tSeO NAEP TRIAL 
•TATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms TtiM Ohm 4 WMc 





\ 

« 


1 

MnaAfitancy 




- *** . 


TOTAL 












Z9t 1.2} 








4iM i 4 a^ 
^Wl t 1.SJ 


\ 1.0; 


niOMwf 1 




^a / 4 ^\ 


44 ( 2*») 




258 ( 2.7) 


2S7( &0) 




PAREtiTS' EDUCATIOfI 


























I 1 


t J 


nui / 4 At 
Z9D ( 2Jf) 


Naliun 






42 ( 4^J 




{ AM] 


244 ( 3i)) 


242 ( 2.7) 


ftlA fa 






oo 1 Q a\ 
409 I 




45 { 2^) 








244 ( 2.1 1 


NAtion 




oa 1 4 A\ 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 ( 3-7) 


281 { 2.8) 


M2 ( 1.7) 


Smut coN^ft 






State 


25 ( a.«) 


27 { 2.3) 


48 ( 2.7) 




25«( as) 


288 ( 33) 


284 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 3J) 


27 ( 2.4) 


48 ( 3.8) 




2ff5( 3^) 


288 ( 3.3) 


286 ( 2.1) 


CoHaga graduata 




State 


25 { 23) 


23 ( 1.7) 


52 ( 2.8) 




283 { 2^) 


271 ( 2.8) 


287 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


28 { 1.9) 


44 { 3.8) 




270 ( 2.7) 


278 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


GENDER 








llata 








State 


28 i IS) 


23 ( 1.8) 


51 ( 2.0) 




253 ( 3.1) 


286 ( 2A) 


257 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


31 ( 2S) 


28 ( 1.7) 


41 ( 2.S) 




2SQ( 3.3) 


288 { 2.8) 


282 ( 1.8) 


Famala 




State 


25 { 2.1) 


23 ( 1.5) 


52 ( 2.3) 




250 ( 2.1) 


257 ( 2.2) 


254 ( ^A) 


Nation 


28 ( 2.4) 


27 { 1J) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 { 2.8) 


288 ( 1.7) 


280 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of ihc estimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeriainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for ihe entire population is wiihin ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is msuflkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A13 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP mCL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Than One* a WMk 






Nation 

mCBETHUKaTV 

state 

Nation 

Hack 

State 

Nation 

Hispanto 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUmTY 

AdMntagad latan 

State 



Nation 

OftMivanlasad urt>an 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

OttMN- 

State 

Nation 




22 1A) 
aSl( 3.8} 

27 ( 1A) 
2aB{ dj6) 

2.7> 
2S1( 3^ 
27< iSA 
( 3J) 



234 



25( 
241 { Am 



23 { SX)) 
32 I 3.7} 



2a ( AA) 

266 { 6^)1 
36 (10^} 
27S { e.1}1 

31 { AXS) 
334 ( 3^)! 

35 ( 6^) 
24S ( 5^)1 

19 { 3.7) 

21 { 3.1) 

««« ^ 

22 ( 1^) 
2$4{ 2^) 

27 ( 2.0) 
2Se( 2^) 



S$( 1J3) 
284 ( IjSI 
31 ( 12) 



29 ( 1.7) 
270 { 1.7) 

33 ( IJB) 
275 < IJ) 

20 ( 22) 
240 ( 32) 

37 ( as) 

248 { 4^} 

20 ( 2.3) 
2S9< 3.7} 
23 ( 2Xi) 
4.3) 

22 ( 5.4} 

30 ( 32) 



2S( 32) 
277 ( 3.0)1 

33 ( 43} 
284 ( 32)i 

21 ( 22) 
249 ( 32)1 

19 { 2.1} 
258 ( 5,7)1 

33 ( 4.7) 
2S7{ 5.4) 

37 ( 4,7) 
262 ( 4.7)1 

25( 1J) 
2«S( 2.5) 

31 < 1.4) 
270 ( 1.8) 



51( 22) 
254( 1^ 

41 ( 22) 
29»( MS) 



49 ( 2.7} 
364 ( 13) 

40 ( 33) 
388 ( 1J8] 

51 ( 32) 
838 ( 34) 
^1 43) 
33) 



S5( 
244 ( 

40( 
240( 



3,1) 

2J) 
4.0) 
12} 



65 ( 5.1) 
38 ( 4.7) 



44 { 8.0) 
270 ( 2.1 )f 

32(11.1) 
281 ( 52)1 

47 { 32) 
230 ( 33) 

48 { tA) 
248 ( 43)t 

49 { 42) 
248 ( 2.1)1 

43 ( 5.0) 
251 ( 52)! 

53 { 2.8) 
253 { 22) 

41 ( 24) 
260 ( 22) 



The standard errors of the estimawd statistics appear in pareniheses. It can be said with about 95 pcrceni 
ceruinty that, For each populttion of interest, the value for the entire population is within :i: 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the lampte. ! Interpret with caution ~ tiw nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiUiy of this estimated mean proficwncy. Sample size is insufilcjent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEStMENT 


At Uasi OnM a Waak 


IMS mn one* • Waak 


Nawai^ 




ST, 




VnrflQlMiGy 


TOTAL 
State 

Nation 


84(1.7) 

aso{S2) 


»i 1.3) 

2S4(1^) 
31 { 1.2 
289 { 13) 


51 ( a.2) 

254 { 13) 
41 ( 2.2) 
258 { 13} 


p^MEMTS' EDIICATfQN 








State 
Nation 


221 4.1) 

2f ( 4.2) 
2S7( 3X>) 


20 ( 2.8) 

26 { 2.7) 
2S3( 33) 


58 ( 4-8) 
. 241 ( 3.1) 
47 \ M) 
240 ( 23) 


HS ffvduata 

State 

Nation 


22 ( 2.1) 
239 { 2.7) 

27 i 2.7) 
250 { 2^} 


23 { 2X)) 
^{ 2») 

31 ( ZA) 
299 { 2.7) 


55 ( 2.7) 
244 ( 2.1} 

43 i 33) 
253 ( 2.1} 


Sacna coMiQe 

State 

Nation 


22 ( 22) 
200 { a5) 
29 ( 2.8) 

261 ( m 


27 { 2.1) 
272 ( 23) 

38 { 2.3) 
274 ( 2.2) 


51 ( a.7) 
280 ( 23} 

35 ( 2.8) 
263 { 2.1) 


Caliaoa oraduaia 

State 

Nation 


27 { 2.1) 
281 ( 2.7) 

30 ( 2A) 
280 ( 3.0} 


29 ( 13) 
273 { 23} 

32 ( 2.0) 
278 { 2.0) 


44 ( 2.7) 
267 { 2.0) 

38 ( 2.6) 
275 { 2.0) 


OENKR 








Mala 

State 

Nation 


25 { 1,7) 
252 ( 23) 

32 ( 2.0} 
258 ( 2.8} 


26 ( 13) 
267 $ 23) 

30 i 13) 
271 { 2.1) 


49 { 23) 
255 ( 2.0) 

38 ( 2.2) 
260 { 13) 


Famaia 

State 

Nation 


23 ( 2.1) 
248 ( 2.8) 

25 ( 2.0) 
257 < 3.0) 


25 ( 13) 
261 ( 1.9) 

31 ( 1J9) 
268 ( 13) 


52 ( 23) 
252 ( 13) 

44 ( 2.6) 
257 ( 13) 



The standard erroi* of the estimated rtatistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjh f Percem 
oTuiSJlhat Tor iLh population of interest, the value for the entire populauon .s within ± 2 sundard errors 
^!Tl^l \orL^Znp\.. Sample size is insufTiaent to permit a rebable estimate (fewer than 62 
Students). 
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TABLE A14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aknest Gwwy Diy 




Atraul Onn^ WMic or 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

RACErtTHNtCITY 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Mtspanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 

TYPE Of COMMUIIITY 

Achrantagad UFiMn 

State 

NatiCN) 

CNtadvantagati urtMui 

State 

Notion 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



79 f 1>«) 
261 ( 1.3} 

74 ( 14} 
287 ( 1.3) 



80(1.4) 
270 { 1.2) 

79 { 2&) 
274 ( 13} 

71 ( 231 
2SS{ 2J0) 

71 ( 2.6) 
240 { 3.9) 

72 ( 2.6) 
250 ( 3.1) 

81 ( 3.7) 
248 ( 2.3) 

74 ( 6.5) 

79 ( 4.9) 

2S9 ( 5.0)1 



02 ( 3.5) 
276 ( 1.6)1 
73(11.1) 

266 ( 4.6)t 

88 ( 4.1) 
245 ( 25)1 
69 ( 2.8} 

253 ( 3.7)1 

76 ( 3.8) 

254 ( 24)1 
86 114) 

283 ( 4.2)1 

77 ( 1J) 
262 ( 2.2) 

75 ( 2.2) 

267 ( 1.6) 



141 


0^ 


243 


1j8) 


14 1 


08} 


252 


1^ 



13 ( 10) 
250 ( 2.0) 

13 ( 08) 
256 ( 2.2] 

18 ( 13) 
228 ( 3.2) 

IS ( 1.7} 
232 { 3.1) 

15 ( 13) 

21 ( 23) 
242 ( 5.1) 

16 ( 43) 
13 ( 3.4) 



11 ( 13) 
13 ( 1.7) 

17 ( 2A) 
236 ( 33)1 

15 { 23) 
243 ( 4.4)1 

13 ( 4.2) 

j 

15 ( S3) 

14 ( 1.1) 
245 ( 23) 

14 ( 13} 
252 ( 2.8} 



230| 23} 
12 { 13} 
IM2( 43) 



8 ( 1.0 

237 { 32} 
11 ( 22} 
252 ( 5.1)) 

11 ( 13) 

14 { 32) 
233 ( 8.1)1 

13 ( 2.0} 

17 { 2.7) 
224 ( 3^4} 

11 ( 4.1) 

' 8 ( 23) 



7 ( 2.4) 

14 (10>4) 

I 

15 ( 33) 
223 ( 2.7)1 

IS ( 22) 
235 ( 63)t 

11 { 33) 

I 

17 ( 82) 

9( 12) 
233 ( 43) 
10 ( 13) 
239 ( 43)1 



The standard errors of the estimated tutiitics ippetr in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuJation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not tUow accurate 
determinit' >n of the vuiability of this estmiated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than t)2 nudenu). 



ERIC 
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TABLE A14 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ANt3 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 naep trial 
stah assessment 


Aknott Cvwy Day 


9mVmm INHW m WMK 







fMQMl^a 

mm 
PmoflelMcy 




and 
PraMancy 


TOTAL 








State 




14 (09) 


9{ ixn 




261 ( ^A) 


243 ( 14) 


230 { 2«6) 


Nation 


74 { 1^ ) 


14 ( 08] 


12 { 1^) 




287 { 1^) 


252 ( 1-7) 


242 ( 4^} 


PAREirrS' EDUCATION 








NS Mn-^mduala 








State 




18 ( 3.2) 


14 ( 2.6) 




240 ( 2^ 




*1H» ^ 


Nation 


64 ( %M 


16 { 2.0) 


16( 31) 




24S( 3^) 






HS graduata 








State 


75 { 1^) 


14 ( 1^} 


11 ( 1^) 






234 { 3X1) 


226 ( 36) 


Nation 


71 ( 3.6) 


16 ( 1.6) 


13 ( 2 J) 




2S8( 1^} 


240 { 3^) 


239 ( 34)1 








SUte 


81 ( 2.1) 


12 { 1 J) 


7{ 1.0) 




m { 1.7) 






Nation 


80 ( 24)} 


11 ( 1^) 


9(1.7) 




270 ( ^A) 


•«« ^ 




Coaage gpiKluata 








State 


79 ( 2X)) 


15 ( 1.3) 


6( 1.1) 




272 ( 1.4) 


250 ( 2.6) 


J 


Nation 


77 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 1.6) 


200 ( 2 J) 


257 { 9A)\ 


OEffDER 








State 


75 { 1.8) 


15 { 1J) 


10 ( 1.2) 




263 ( 1.7) 


245 ( 22) 


230 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


72 { 24) 


16 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




268 ( 1J6) 


252 { 2.5) 


242 ( 6.1) 


Femata 




State 


78 { 13) 


131 1.1) 


9( 1.0) 




2S8 ( 1.4) 


241 { 2.5) 


229 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


76 ( 1.8 


13 ( 1.0) 


11 ( 1.6) 




2^ ( 1.3) 


250 i 2.5) 


242 ( 3.8) 



Tht standard errors of the estimated sutistks Appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampk does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profkiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Frequei^y of 
Matliematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At UMt S«v«ral TimM 


AteutOncsaWMk 


Less Than WMidy 



TOTiU, 
State 

Nation 

RiU»ETHtHaTY 

WMtt 

State 

Nation 



State 
Nation 

Hripafilc 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 

TYPE OF coy MUMITY 

Ac^antagad urten 

State 

Nation 

Disadvanlaffad irban 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Olliar 

State 

Nation 



M{ 24} 

7»\ aJ2) 



31 ( 1 J) 
8S3( 13} 

3S{ 2^} 
262 C 23) 

43 ( 2 J) 
229 ( 73) 

48 ( as) 

2S3i{ 43) 



45( 
234( 
44( 

23a{ 

38( 



i15 
a2} 

4.1) 

8.«) 
5.1) 



35 ( 3.8} 
256 ( 3.4)1 

50 ( 9X)) 

371 ( S3)l 

44 ( 53) 
234 ( 2 J)l 

37 ( 5 J) 
240 { 4.5)1 

29 ( 8.0) 

^ 

42 (10.1) 
24S ( 4m 

33 ( 2^) 
243 ( 2.2) 

36 { 2.0) 
252 ( 3.0) 



257 
3S1 



1^ 

1^) 



29 ( 1^) 
2S7( IjS) 

24 < 13) 
280 ( 1^} 

32( ZSi 
332 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 2.7 
241 ( 2.0) 

27 { 2.0} 
256 ( 2.0} 

25 ( 34} 
247 { 33} 

ia ( SA) 

17 { 3.5) 



30 { 2i>) 
277 ( 2.5)f 
19 ( 4J0) 

#** I 

27 { 2.5) 
336 ( 33)! 

23 ( 3:6) 
253 i 4.1)! 

26 { 5.0) 

30 ( 4>») 
258 ( 

26 ( 1.4) 
250 ( 23) 

28 ( 13) 
281 ( 2.1) 




41 ( 2.4} 
273 ( 131 

41 { im 

877 ( 23} 

25 ( 2.1} 
240 { 23} 

20 { ai) 
841 ( AA) 

20 { 23) 
855 ( 4.4) 

S2( 43) 
246 ( 33} 

45 ( 7.6) 

51 { 53) 



31 ( 43) 
264 ( 34)1 

31 ( 03} 
299 ( 53)) 

29 ( 4.1) 
251 { 3.1)! 

41 ( 8.7} 
255 { 43}) 

45 ( 7.1) 
255 1 44)1 

28 ( 73) 
2871 73)! 

39 { 23) 
380 ( 23) 

38 ( 23} 
272 { 13) 



Tfie sumdard errors of the estimated statittic* appear in parentheses. Jt can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of inieretl, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard enors 
of the estimate for the sampte. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow acctirate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufTidenl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A15 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10BO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AtU 


iMt S«v«ral TtaiM 
Ji WMk 


About One* a WMIc 


LMsThmWMldy 







TOTAL 



SUte 
Nation 



PABEWTS' EDUCATWW 



HS non-graduate 
State 

Nation 

KSgraduata 

State 

Nation 

SotM coMoiio 

SUte 

Nation 

CoS«90 graduata 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 



State 

Nation 

Famata 

State 

Nation 



35(1JS) 



4S{ m 

41 C 4.5) 
S3S( 3.1} 

34( 24} 
235 ( 22) 

40( 3^) 
247 ( 2.7} 



33{ 
25a( 

34( 
2SS( 



2^) 
2.3) 

3.4) 
2J3] 



34 ( 2S) 
253 { 2.1) 

38 { 2.8) 
264 ( 2.«} 



37 ( 
245 ( 

3«( 
2S3{ 

34( 
241 { 

37 ( 
253( 



23) 
1.7) 
2.7) 
2.7) 

2.0) 
1.7) 
2.5) 
2.1) 



«{ 1.2} 
857* 1.7) 
i( 1.2} 



3S 

2S1( 



1^} 



( 9 A) 
(-) 
•(2.7) 



27 ( 

243 ( 8.7} 



32 ( 2.1) 
248 ( 2J) 

29 { 2.2} 
256 ( 23} 

28 ( 22) 
»*{ 2.3} 
26 ( 2.2) 

269 ( 2A) 

2fl( 15) 

270 ( 2.1) 
22 { 1.8) 

273 ( 2J&) 



29 { U) 
2601 2A) 

25 ( 1.6) 
263 t 23) 

29 { 1.2) 
2S5 ( 2.0) 

25 ( ^£) 
259 ( 1.6) 



36 ( 14 

266 ( Ui 

37 ( 2S) 
272 { 1.9} 



28 ( 3.0) 

29( 44 
2S3( 2J) 

34( 23} 
254 ( 2.3) 

32 ( 3.6} 
362 ( 2.2) 

39 ( 3.2) 
271 ( 23) 

40 ( 33) 
271 ( 23) 

37 ( 23; 
278 ( 2.1) 

41 ( 23) 
285 ( 23} 



34 ( 2.1) 
268 I 2.1) 

35 ( 2.7) 
274 ( 2/4) 

37 { 2.1) 
263 { 13) 

38 ( 2.6) 
268 { 2^) 



The sundard errors of the estimated suUftics appear in parentheses, ll can be said with 
i^uJTSai. for each populauon of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is jjnthm ± 2 nandard errors 
S^r^estSnate for the^ple. Sample size is insunkient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 
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TABLE Al 8 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own % 
Caiculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PiKSFICIENCY 



1980 NA£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a Calculator 


TMMhar Eiqilaim Caiculaior um 




No 


Yes 


No 



TOTAL 



State 


861 


[ 05} 


4 




2$6i 


12} 




Nation 




04) 


% 




m\ 


13) 


234 



RACEAETHNICITY 



TYPE OF COiiMUHlTY 
AiAttnCagad urban 



04) 



45{ 22} 
2S0{ 14 

48C 2A) 
258 ( 1.7} 




State 


8t 04) 
208 ( 12} 


2C 04) 


44( 23) 


S6( 2.^ 




f 


261 ( 13} 


269 ( 13 


Nation 


BS{ 0L3} 


2( 03} 


46 { 23) 


54( 23 

273 ( 13! 




270 ( IS) 




266 ( 13) 


Black 




State 


93 ( 13} 


7{ 13) 


53 { 33) 


47( 3.« 




232 { 13) 


M* ^ 


227 { 2.1) 


236 { 2.7) 


Nation 


03 { 13} 


7( 13) 


53 { 43) 


47 ( 43} 




237 { 23} 




235 ( 33) 


239 ( 2.7) 


Hispanic 


State 


92{ 13) 


8( 13) 


40 { 43) 


80( 43} 




248 ( 22) 


««« ^ 


241 ( 3,7) 


250 ( 23} 


Nation 


02 { 12} 


8{ 12) 


63 { 43) 


37 { 43) 




245 ( 2.7} 




243 { 34} 


245 ( 23] 


Allan 








State 


100 { 03) 


0( 03} 


40 ( 43) 


60 { 43) 




273 ( 43) 


1 


J 




Nation 


90 ( 03) 


1 { 03) 


52 ( 43) 


48 ( 43) 




»2 { 53)1 


*** ( ***) 







State 


97 ( 03) 


3 ( 0.8} 


45 1 6.1) 


55 ( 6.1) 




272 ( 23)1 




264 { 34)) 


278 i 24)1 


Nation 


99 ( 13) 


1 ( 13) 


45 (122) 


55(122) 




261 ( 33)1 




278 ( 23}l 


265 ( 64)1 


OI«a<^/allU9•{i urban 










Statu 


»*( 1.1) 


e( 1.1) 


45 ( 53) 


55 ( 53) 




2«1 ( 23) 




233 ( 1.7)1 


245 ( 34)! 


Nation 


94 ( 12) 


6( 12) 


53 ( 73) 


47 ( 73) 




2S0 ( 33)1 




247 ( 41)! 


251 ( 33)1 


Extrtma rurai 










State 


87 { 22) 


3( 22) 


55(113) 


45(113) 




251 ( 2.1 )f 




247 ( 13)! 


253 ( 43}! 


Nation 


96 ( 13) 


4( 13) 


42 ( 8.7) 


58 ( 8.7) 




2S7 ( 33)1 




251 ( 43)! 


261 { 44)1 


Othw 










State 


96 ( 0.7) 


4 ( 0.7) 


43 { 2.7) 


57 { 2.7) 




258 ( 13) 




252 ( 2.1) 


261 ( 24) 


Nation 


97 ( 03) 


3( 03) 


50 ( 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




283 ( 1.7) 


233 ( 54) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It cm be said with ibout 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intereti. the value for the entire popuJatiun is within ± 2 standard errori 
of the eslin^te for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
<tetermination of the variability of this estimated mean proftciency, Sample sue is insufBoent to permit n 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 4 r\ < 

J t; 1 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calctdator and Whether Their Teadber Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtaENCY 







1 aaoher Bq^Ulne Calculator Uaa 


1M0NAEP TRIAL 










STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


No 


Yes 




No 






Psfsanttsa 

and 
PrrtolasGy 


Pifssalii^ 

ani 

PfsSofiSQf 


^ ana 
ftraRGiaiiciy 


TftSftmi]} 


TOTAL 










State 


86 ( a$} 


4( 06) 


4S( 2^) 


55 ( 2.2) 




256 ( 1j) 


226 ( SA} 


250 { 1^} 


260 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


S7 ( OM 




4fif 2^) 






2031 1^} 




2SI ( 1.7} 


266 ( 13) 


PARENTS' EOUCATIOM 










KS non-9raduatt 










State 


91 { 2X>} 




45(4.8) 


55 ( 43) 




240 ( 23} 


^ ***} 


233 ( 3.0) 


241 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


82 ( 1^ 


8( 1.6) 


»( 4.8) 


47 43) 




243 ( 2^} 




242 ( 2jB) 


243 ( 23} 


HS gmkiata 




State 


85 ( OA} 


S( 0.6} 


48 ( 2.8) 


52 ( 23) 




246 ( 1.4) 




240 ( 1.6) 


250 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


m[ a6) 


3{ 06) 


54 { 3.0) 


46 ( 3J3} 




255 ( U) 




252 { 1.0) 


258 ( 2J0) 


Soma eoitaga 






State 


86 { OS] 


4( 09) 


43 ( 3.4) 


S7 { 3.4) 




264 ( 




261 ( 2.8) 


2^ ( 2.2) 


Nation 


86 { 0^) 


4( oa) 


48 ( 3.2) 


52 ( 3.2) 




266 ( 14} 


i *^) 


265 ( 2.4) 


268 ( 2.2) 


CoHagt graduate 








State 


88 ( 04) 


1 ( 0.4) 


45 ( 23) 


55 ( 23) 




267 { 13) 




2eO{ 1.9) 


273 ( 23) 


Nation 


88 ( 0^) 


M 0.2) 


46 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 23) 




275 { 1*) 




268 ( 2.2) 


260 ( 13) 


OENDER 










State 


86 ( OA) 


4 ( 0.6) 


46( 23) 


54 ( 23) 




256 { 1.6) 




251 ( 13) 


263 i 2.1) 


Nation 


87 i OA) 


3( 0.5) 


51 { 2.6) 


49 ( 23) 




2S4 ( 1.7) 




258 ( 2.1) 


268 { 2.1) 


FamM 








State 


86 ( 0.6) 


4 ( 0.6) 


44 ( 2.4) 


56 ( 2.4) 




254 ( 1^) 




248 { 13) 


257 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


87 { OA) 


3( 0.5) 


47 { 23) 


53 ( 23) 




262 { 1A) 




258 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estinxated sutistks appear in parentheses. It can be sAid wiih about 95 percent 
ccriainty thai, for each population of inieresi, the value for the entire population \$ within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of ihe esumaie for the sample. Sample size is insufficjenl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



ins 



o 
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TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IBM NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSEMMENT 




iPPiiig wwoBUmM si hoim 


Taldng Quizzes or T«ts 


Alwr 


N6V^ 


Almost 
Always 


Nevsr 


AJfDOSt 

Always 


Never 



IOT£L 



State 


401 


[ 1^1 


9>l 




961 




21 j 




m{ 


1^41 


am 


m 


2SSi 






Nation 


491 








30 








2S4 


\S) 


S73( 




2«1| 


! 14) 


2>S( 



RACenETHWiOTY 

WMla 

State 

Nation 

Made 

State 

Nation 

HlffMHik: 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE Of cc^niuwmr 

Mmtm^ trtan 

State 

Nation 

D{sa<lvanCa9ad urb«i 

State 

Nation 

Extreme rural 

SUte 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



44 { 1^) 

257 ( 1^1 
4«M7l 
2S2 ( 1J) 

327 1 3.1) 
57 ( 3^) 
232 ( lA) 

4»( 27) 

237 ( 3.0) 
51 ( 2 J) 
230 ( 2.5) 

41 ( 5.7) 

35 ( 6.3) 



47 ( 3.0) 
282 i X3)l 

51 { 5,4; 
270 ( 



5,4J 
4.7)1 



54 ( 3.4) 
232 ( 3.0) 

52 ( 3.1) 
241 { 3.8X 

53 ( 2.0} 
237 ( aJM 

4«( 7.4) 

246 { 4.3)< 

46 { 1.7) 

247 ( lA) 
4« ( 1.0) 

254 { 2.1) 



20 ( U 

277 r 1.7: 
24 ( 2.2: 

278 ( 1J) 

19 ( 24) 
248 ( 2J) 

20( 3J) 
240 ( 4.0) 



2e( 2A) 
204 ( 4.2) 

16 ( ^S) 
7S^{ 3l3)l 

32 ( 6.',) 

29 ( 5.8) 



27 { 4.1) 

280 ( 

23Cia7) 

25 { 3L0) 
255 { 21Y 

22( 45) 
2S0( 54)< 

20 ( 4.8) 

29 { 65) 

268 { 6.1)1 

29 ( 2.2) 

271 ( 2J) 
22 ( 2.0) 

272 ( 1.8) 



2e{ 1.2 

268 ( 14: 
Si { 1^ ) 
270 ( 1.7) 



»C2.7 
231 ( 2 j; 
2.9 

33) 



31 ( 
233( 



25 < 2.3) 
245 ( 4.2) 

26( 3.2) 
236 ( 4.8) 

28 ( 5 J) 

30 ( 8.3) 



28 { 2.1) 
267 { 

32 ( 6.1) 
27 ; ( 4 JH 

'-8 ( 3.5) 
238 ( 

30 33) 
246 i 5.2)1 

24 ( 3.1) 

20 ( 2 J) 



25( 
2S5( 

32{ 
263{ 



14) 
23) 

1.7) 
2.3) 



22 M.2) 
268 2 1J) 

18 ( 1.2) 
2aB( 23) 

17 ( 2.0) 

243 ( 13) 

18 ( 13) 
2M( S3) 

. 23( 13) 
252 ( 4.0) 
21 ( 2.1) 

244 ( ai) 

22 ( 54) 

I 

»( 44) 



21 ( 3.1) 
274 ( 3.6)1 

15 ( 24) 

I 

20 ( 23) 
248 ( 3.7)* 

24 ( 23) 
254 ( 43)1 

22 ( 2.0) 

23 ( 33) 
263 ( 44)f 

22 ( 13) 
263 ( 24) 

18 ( 1.1) 
263 { 23) 




25( 14) 
294 13) 

25 1 13) 
283 ( 23) 

99 ( SlI) 
229 ( 2.1) 

98 ( 9.3) 
290 ( 33) 

26^ 2X)) 
235 ( 43) 

26(2.7) 
237 ( 33) 

30{ 53) 

I 

23 ( 53) 



23 ( 13) 
258 ( 53)1 

31 ( 33) 
281 { 7.6)! 

34 ( 23) 
231 { 3.3)1 

27 { 23) 
240 ( 

31 { 4.7) 

j 

24 ( 9.6) 

j **«^ 

26 ( 14) 
245 ( 23) 

27 ( 13) 
253 { 2.7) 





[ 13] 


mi 


i3 


301 


1 23 


2741 


; 13: 



38 ( 1.7) 
277 ( 13) 

321 23) 
279 ( 13) 

23 f 2.7) 
2S0f 23) 

24 ( 3.1) 
251 ( <1) 

30 ( 23) 
267 ( 33) 

22 ( 3.1) 
2S6( 43) 

42 ( 63) 

46 ( 84) 
*«• ^ •♦♦j 



30 ( 4.0) 
m{ 23)1 

28 ( 9.8) 
285 ( 43)< 



28( 
2S6( 

27 ( 
263( 



43) 

33)( 
43) 
53)1 



30 ( 23) 

37 ( 83) 
270 ( 43)f 



36( 
2/3 ( 

29{ 
275 ( 



2.1) 
13) 
2.1) 
13) 



The nandard errors of the eitimated ttatisttcs appear in parenliK«es. It can be (aid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the 'Sometimes" category 
is not inchtded. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sampte does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estinuted nuan proHdency *** Sample size is ins<fTSSke<^ to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 rtudentt). J < ; O 
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TABLE A19 
(continued) 



Students' Reiiorts on the Use of a Odcolator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSIIENT 


Working ProtMim in 
CSns 


Oiling PnManw at Mma 


T Aing Quizzes or Tetii 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 









TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAHBMTS' EDUCATlOti 

H9 non-graduata 

State 

Nation 

KS gradual* 

State 

Nation 

Soma coNaga 

State 

Nation 

CoOag* graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famaie 

State 

Nation 



49 ( ^2) 

^( 14) 



S2( 3.11 

54 ( 3^) 
240 ( 2.3) 



S3( 
240( 
«( 

24a( 



1-5) 

1-8) 
2&) 
1*4) 



45 ( 2.2) 
255 ( 2.8) 

46 ( 2.8) 
250 ( 2.1) 



47 ( 
255( 
45( 

265( 



52( 
246 { 

50( 
25S( 



1.8) 
1.9) 
1.9) 
1.7) 



1.4) 
1.8) 
1.7) 
1.9) 



46 ( 1.6) 
245 ( 1.6) 

46 ( 2.0) 
252 ( 1.7) 



26 ( 14) 
271 1 1.6 

S3( 1J) 
272 ( 14} 



21 ( 2.7) 

19 { 34) 

j ♦•♦j 

71 i 1.6) 
2SB( 3.2} 

20 ( 2A) 
265 ( 2.7) 

31 ( 2.2) 
273 ( 2.2) 

26 ( 24) 
272 ( 24) 

30 ( 2.4) 
2&3{ 2.1) 

K ( 2.4) 
284 t 14) 



24 { 1.6) 
276 { 2.0) 

20 ( 2J)) 
275 ( 22) 

28 ( 14) 
267 { 2.2) 

26 ( 2.1) 
269 ( 14) 



20 ( 1.2) 
2S3 ( 1J) 

90 ( U) 
261 ( 14) 



28 ( 3.0) 

#** ^ 

26 ( 3.1} 

244 ( 34) 

26 ( 14) 

245 ( 24) 

29 ( 1.9) 
^( 2A) 



24 ( 
263( 

28( 
267 ( 



14} 
2.6) 
2.0) 
9.0) 



27 { 1.7) 
264 ( 2.2) 

» ( 2.0) 
274 ( 22) 



25 ( 1.4) 
255 ( 2.4) 

29 { 1.6) 
264 ( 2.8) 

28 ( 1.6) 

251 ( 2.0) 

32 ( 1.6) 

250 ( 1.7) 



211 


[ 1.0] 


2S2I 


1.7 


191 


09 


SflSI 


14 



21 ( 3.0) 

^ 

22 ( 24) 
244 ( 4.2) 

21 ( 14) 
249 1 34) 

18 ( 14) 
7»( 2A) 

23 ( 2.1) 
268 { 2.7) 

20 ( 1.S) 
268 { 3.2) 

19 ( 1.7) 
276 ( 2.6) 

16 { 1.4) 
278 ( 24) 



20 { 14) 
264 ( 24) 

19 ( 1.3) 
263 1 24) 

21 { 1.4) 
2e0 ( 2.0) 

ia( 14?) 

263 i 2.1) 



29 ( 1.0) 
243 1 1.6) 

27 \ 1.4) 
253 ( 2A) 



38 ( 24) 
224 ( 3.7) 

32 ( 3.8) 
23?( 24) 

29 ( 2.0) 
236 { 14) 

26 ( 14) 
246 ( 24} 

26 ( 2.0) 
256 ( a8) 

26 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 3.6) 

25 ( 14) 
250 ( 2A) 

26 ( 1.8) 
268 ( 2.8) 



27 ( 1.4) 
2a ( 24) 

27 ( 14) 
256 ( 3.0) 

29 { 1.6) 
242 { 1.7) 

27 ( 14) 
251 ( 2.4) 



34 ( 14) 
272 ( 14) 

30( 24) 
274 ( 14) 



25 ( 24) 

j ««*| 

24 ( 3l2) 
251 ( 44) 

31 I 14) 
250 ( 24) 

27 ( 24) 
265 ( 2.0) 

38 ( 2.2) 

274 ( 2.1) 

35 ( 24) 

275 ( 24) 

36 ( 24) 

284 ( 1.7) 
33 ( 2.7) 

285 ( 2.0) 



3 1.8) 
27k, [ 1.7) 

26 ( 2.1) 
277 ( 1,0) 

37 { 14) 
268 ( 1.7) 

33 ( 2.1) 
271 { 14) 



The standard errors of the e*tim»ted suuciics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerUmty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within i 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometames" category 
is not included *»* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1880 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE AStESSMENT 



Hi^ "Cakttetor-UM" Group 



CHhtr "CateuMor-UM" Oroup 



TuTilL 






^ m 


iMCV 


State 


43( 


1-2) 


S7( 


1.2) 




2631 


1^) 


248{ 




Nation 


421 


15) 


sa! 


^A) 




272 { 


1^6} 


2$5( 


1.5) 


a A#M:flmj if t#^t TV 










WMta 










State 




1.7) 


S8{ 


1.7) 




273 < 


13) 


258( 


15) 


Nation 


44j 


1.4) 


S6( 


14) 




277 ( 


1.7) 


2e3( 


1.7) 


Black 






State 


38( 


2.7) 


61{ 


2.7) 




2361 


3.1) 


227 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


37 1 


34) 


a3< 


34) 




2481 


3.8) 


231 { 


3.0) 


HifpanJc 










State 


42{ 


2A) 


S8( 


2.8} 




2S4I 


3.1) 


241 ( 


3.7) 


Nation 


361 


4.2) 


64( 


4.2) 




2541 


4JSi 


238( 


3.0) 


Allan 










State 


S4( 


5.6) 


46( 


5.8) 




*** \ 


•*•) 


•** ( 


***) 


Nation 


SOI 


4.8) 


50( 


4.8) 




i 


***) 


•** I 


***) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 










Advantagtd urban 










State 


46( 


A2) 


54( 


4.2) 




274 1 


2.7)1 


271 ( 


2.3)1 


Nation 


50( 


3.d) 


50( 


34) 




2M| 


4.9)1 


2751 


44)) 


DiaadMnCagad urt>an 








State 


34{ 


2.7) 


e6( 


2.7) 




2451 


34)1 


235( 


2.6) 


Nation 


38! 


4.2) 


82( 


4.2) 




2fl8| 


5.6)1 


244 ( 


3.9)1 


Extrama rural 










State ' 


44( 

•** I 


3.7) 


56{ 


3.7) 




•**) 


247 ( 


4.9)1 


Nation 


381 


5.6) 


61 ( 


5.6) 




26d{ 


4.4)1 


246 ( 


4J)I 


Other 










State 


44( 


14) 


56( 


1.4) 




2651 


2.1) 


246 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


421 


14) 


56{ 


14) 




271 ( 


1.8) 


255( 


2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuJaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 st*n<3ard errors 
of the estimate for the sampie. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow awurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continiuid) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Hl«^ "CalcUator-Uta" Oroup 



OOwr "Calculator-UM" Oroup 



TOTAL 


AH 


■■■■ 

H 


■fli 


ilaya 




A3 f 




57 1 










9>i4fi r 


1^) 

'^1 




a9 f 




sa r 






075 f 


4 It) 






PARENTS' ECHICATION 










HS notv-graduslt 












9fi { 










•«* * 

I 














AS f 












9 41 












591016 


A1 / 




^ f 


4.1 ; 








9^ / 
{ 


9 9\ 




#U { 




AO / 


9 91 
4.4) 




Om ^ 






1 •P/ 














CO i 


"1 


tU\ ( 

ou I 






2W( 


2S) 


2S5{ 


2.5) 


Nation 


48( 


22) 


52 ( 


22) 




277 { 


2.6) 


256{ 


2S) 












State 


45{ 


2Xi) 


55( 


2.0) 




274 ( 


2Jl) 


2eo( 


1.8) 


Nation 


46{ 


2X>) 


S4( 


2.0} 




282 ( 


2.1) 


26a { 


1.9) 












Mafa 










State 


41 ( 


1.7) 


50{ 


1.7) 




2e4( 


2.4) 


251 { 


2.0) 


Nation 




2.0) 


61 ( 


2.0) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


255 ( 


2.3) 












State 


45( 




55( 


1.«) 




262 ( 


1.8) 


246 ( 


1.6) 


Nation 


45{ 


1.8) 


55( 


U) 




2<»( 


1.7) 


254 ( 


1.3) 



The rtajidard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample sxze is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the HonK 



PERCENT^E OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Zsro to Tvw TVpM 


TIVM T^fflM 


Four IVim 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACE/ETHWiaTY 

«Mta 

State 

Nation 

Blade 

State 

Nation 

Hiipanic 
State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 



Advantaged tfft>an 

State 

Nation 

Olaadvamagad urtum 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Otfiar 

State 

Nation 



27 ( 1^} 
241 { 1,7) 

2441 tsh 



18 ( 1.1) 
2S3( 1J) 

291 ( 2^) 



226 




232 ( 3^} 



45 ( 2^) 
237 ( 3^) 

44 ( ZJO) 
237 ( 34) 

43 ( 6.6) 

28 ( 6.0) 



20 { 2.7) 
257 ( 4.4)1 
13 ( 3.8) 

33 ( 2.1) 
231 ( 4.0) 
32 ( 3.0) 

243 ( %m 

31 ( 2.0) 
17 ( 4.9) 

28 { 1.8) 
242 ( 23) 
22 { 15) 

244 ( 2.6) 



3S5I IS 
251 ( 1.T 



32 ( 1.1) 
262 ( 1 Jl 

20{ 13) 
368 ( 13} 

34 ( 2J0) 

232 { 23} 

«( 25) 

233 ( 33} 

32 ( 2.1) 
249 ( 2^) 

30 ( 2.4) 
244 ( 43) 



an 
•** { 

33{ 



6.3) 
53) 



34 ( 2.4) 
260 ( 33)1 

26 ( 2.1) 

35 { 2.1) 
243 ( 23} 

31 ( 23) 
247 ( SJM 

35 ( 4.0) 

252 ( 24)1 
33 ( 33 

253 ( 43)1 

31 ( 13) 
255 ( 23) 

30 ( 13) 
250 ( 23) 



40( ^A) 
m l M) 



50( 13) 
271 ( 13) 

56( 13} 
278 ( 1.7) 

27 ( 2A] 
237 { 23} 

33 ( 2A) 
245 ( 93) 

23 { 23) 
2S8( 33) 

26 ( 23) 
253 ( 2.4) 

30 ( 5.7) 

38 ( 43} 



48 ( 33) 
270 ( 3.1)1 

61 < 43) 
287 ( 3ueit 

33 { 23) 
248 ( 3.1)1 

37 ( 33) 
257 ( 43)1 



34( 



2.7) 
•) 

S0( 5.1) 
263 { 53)1 



( 



268( 

272 i 



23) 
13) 
13) 
1.7) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistic* appear in parenthefei. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the Cftimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rdiable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TR&AL 
STATE ASSEStMENT 


Zaro to Two TVpm 




Four TypM 


TOTAL 


PiiPiMipi 9iitQMlii(o PuMMiM 

«n< 

wiPoioonF ffinM0MiG|f PPvfloiaiMy 

SO{1jO) 48(15 
aMdJJ 272(15 


State 

Nation 



PAREyrS'EOUCATtOli 

Hf^ notv^riAMtt 

TiUtd 

Nation 

HSgraduato 

State 

Nation 

Somo coNoQ'^ 

SUte 

Nation 

CoNtg* graduat* 

State 

Nation 



OENOeR 



State 
Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



45{ 34) 
230 { 4.1} 

*7(40) 
340( 34} 

32 ( 14) 
236 ( 2.7} 

26 ( 2Ji} 
2<6( 2.2} 

21 { 14) 
2SS{ ai) 

17 { 13) 
»1 { 4.0) 

16 ( 15) 
248 { 35) 

10 ( 05) 
254 ( 25) 



29 ( 15) 

243 ( 2.1) 

21 ( 15) 

244 { 25) 

26 ( 15) 
238 { 2.1) 

22 ( 1J[) 
244 { 2.2) 



37 ( 35) 
241 ( 3^) 

28( 35} 
243 ( 35} 

36 ( 25} 
248 ( 2.1) 

33 ( 15) 
2S3{ 2.7} 

3S ( 2.1) 

261 { 2,7) 
32 ( 1.7) 

262 { 25) 

27 ( 15) 
264 ( 25) 

28 ( 15) 
2C8( 25} 



31 ( 1.2) 
257 ( 2.2) 

31 ( 15) 
256 ( 2.1) 



34( 
252 ( 

2fi( 
2S6( 



15) 
15) 
14) 
15) 



18 ( 

25( 
246{ 

32( 
2S0( 
40( 

2eo{ 

( 



ao) 
"•) 

25) 

as) 

2.1) 
15) 
1.7) 
2.1) 



25) 
266 ( 25) 
51 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 15) 



5fl( 

273 ( 

e2{ 

260 ( 



25) 
1.8) 
2.0) 
15) 



41 ( 1.7) 

267 { 15) 

48 ( 1.4) 

273 ( 2.0) 

40 ( 1.7) 

264 ( 15) 

4fl( 15) 

270 ( 1.7) 



The «t«KUfd errors of the esiimited «*ii«ljcs appear in parenthcfcs. li can be »aid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populktion of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicienl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfleO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


On* Hour or 


Two Hours 




Four Co Fiv» 

HOUTi 


8tx Hours or 
lioro 



TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

WACe/ETWNiaTY 

\NMtO 

State 

Nation 

Btacfc 

State 

Nation 

Hliptanic 
State 

Nation 

Allan 

State 

Nation 



TYPE Of COMMUNITY 

AdVMHagod urlxan 
State 



Nation 

Dita<ivantag«d trtan 

State 

Nation 

Extranw rural 

State 

Nation 

othM- 

state 

Nation 



ia( a?) 

261 ( 2^) 
12 { OA) 
20B{ 25} 



18 C OjO) 
262 ( 2.1) 

21 ( 05 
269 ( 1J) 



ai( Oui} 
256 { 1^} 

22( 04) 
2B5 { 1.7) 



SS< 05} 
296 ( ^A) 

Ml 1.1) 
260 { 1.7 



ii< ii)} 

241 ( 2^) 
18 ( IjO) 
245 ( 1.7} 



13 ( 1-0) 
271 { 2.6 

13 ( 1^) 
278 ( ZS) 


21 ( 15) 
270 ( 2.4) 

23 i 15) 
275 ( 25) 


24 ( 15) 
266 ( 1.6) 

24 ( 1.1| 
272 ( 15) 


20 ( 15) 
264 ( 15} 

27 ( 1.4) 
287 ( 1.7) 


13 ( 15) 
250 { 25) 

12 ( 15} 
253 ( 25) 


7( 15) 

6( a8) 

Mr* 1 tf**! 


11 ( 1-7) 

13 ( 1.7) 
7Si[ 7X) 


16 ( 15) 
230 ( 3.6) 

17 { 2.1) 
230 ( 54)) 


30 { 2.1} 
236 { 2.0] 

32 ( 15} 
239 ( 4.0) 


36(25) 
227 { ai 

32 ( 25} 
233 { 25} 


13 ( 15) 

14 ( 2.4) 


18 ( 1 J) 
247 ( 4.5) 

20( 2J) 
245 { 35) 


17 ( 1^1 
247 ( 45) 

19 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 5.6} 


29 ( 25} 

246 ( 35) 
31 ( 3.1) 

247 ( 3.5) 


22 { 15} 
245 ( 3.7} 

17 { 1.7} 
236 ( 35} 


10 ( 4.1) 
18 ( 5.0) 


26 { 5.6) 
24 ( 45) 


28 ( 6J) 
22 ( 3.1) 


28 ( 5.5} 

23 { 4.7) 
•** ( •") 


9( 35) 
13 ( 45) 



17 ( 1.8) 

18 ( 1.4) 


18 ( 2A} 
25( 45} 


23 { 2.3) 
272 ( 25)1 
21 ( 15) 


29 ( 25) 
268 ( 3.1)) 

30 ( 45) 

1 *Mj 


13 ( 2.1) 

8( 25) 
*~ ( 


11 ( 1.7) 
8( 15) 


16 ( 15) 
245 ( 45) 

17 ( 3.1) 
250 ( 4.0)1 


20 ( 15) 
242 ( 35)1 

10 ( 2.1} 
255 ( 55)1 


28 ( 1.7) 
245 ( 3.1)1 

34 ( 24) 
251 ( 4.7)1 


28 ( 25) 
228 ( 3.4)1 

20 ( 35) 
238 { 45)1 


10 ( 24) 

*«« 1 

14 ( 35) 


13 ( 25) 
18 { 25) 


24 ( 35} 

1 

23 { 25) 


31 { 1.7) 

j 

26 ( 2.7) 
256 ( Zm 


22 ( 3.7) 
18 1 38} 

J 


11 1 05) 
260 ( 4.1) 

12 ( 15) 
268 ( 25) 


20 ( 14) 
265 ( 2.7) 

21 ( 1.0) 
268 ( 25) 


20 ( 1.1) 
261 ( 2.4) 

23 { 15) 
285 ( 2.1) 


30 { 15) 
256 ( 2.1) 

27 ( 15) 
258 ( 25) 


18 ( 14) 
241 ( 35) 

17 ( 14) 
248 ( 25) 



The sundwd errors of the estimated ftatistics appear in pwenthefes. U can be faid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for tiif entire population is within ± 2 ftandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampJe does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profjcifncy. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). t r 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Etch Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1910 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 
Lms 


Two Houn 


Ttirss Hours 


Four to Fivo 
Hours 


Six Hours or 

llniT 









TOTAL 
State 

Nation 



PAHEIiTS' EIHICATIOII 

N$ neivflraduato 

State 

Nation 

HS gradual* 

State 

Nation 

Soma coW ag t 

State 

Nation 

CoNaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEWPER 



State 
Nation 

r a mal a 

Stats 

Nation 



i2< (wr) 





si{ fti) 



S8( OuO} 

n { 1.1 

MD( 1.7 



18 ( 1^) 
241 ( 2.0} 

16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



12 ( 23} 

1 

12 ( 22) 
^ **»^ 


17 ( 2.8) 
20{Sl1) 


22( 24) 
21(34 

^ 6R8i*^ 


26( 23) 

*** 1 

26( 23) 
2U( 32) 


24 ( 23) 
20 { 24) 


11 ( 1^} 
248 { 40)} 
• ( 1-^ 
248 ( 4.7) 


18 ( 14) 
250 ( 3^) 

17 ( 14) 
257 (2J) 


21( IJM 
244 ( 23) 

23( 2i}| 
258 ( 32) 


30 ( 13) 
247 ( 13) 

32( 23) 
253 ( 23) 


22 ( 13) 
238 ( 33) 

18 ( 1.6 
248 ( 33) 


13 ( 1.4) 

10 J 14) 
^ «**| 


21 { 3.0} 
268 { 23) 

2S( 24) 
275 ( 2.7) 


16 { 13) 
262 { 3j8} 

23( 23) 
268 { 35) 


a0( 24) 
363 ( 23) 

26{ 22) 
287 ( 23) 


18 ( 13) 
254 { 33) 

14 { 13) 
242 ( 34) 


13 { 12) 
273 { 2.7) 

17 ( 13) 
282 { 2.6) 


20 ( 1.6) 
275 ( 23) 

22; 1.6} 
260 ( 2.5) 


24 ( 14) 

271 ( 24) 
23 ( 1.1) 
277 ( 22) 


28 ( 1.6) 
284 ( 24) 

25 ( 13) 
270 ( 24) 


14 ( 13) 
248 ( 33) 

12 { 1.1) 
255 ( 32) 


11 { 1X>) 
261 ( 35) 

11 ( OA) 
268 ( S3) 


16 ( 12) 
264 ( 23) 

22 ( 12} 
267 { 2.6) 


21 ( IX)) 
2S8( 23) 

22 { 13) 
267 ( 22} 


30 ( 12) 

261 ( 13) 
26 { 13) 

262 ( 2.1) 


20 ( 12) 
242 ( 23) 

17 ( 13) 
248 ( 23) 


13 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 32) 

14 ( 1.1) 
268 ( 2.8} 


18 { 12) 
260 ( 23) 

20 ( 13) 
268 ( 22) 


21 ( 13) 
256 ( 2.0 

23 { 1.4} 
264 1 13) 


28 ( 14) 
250 ( 1.7) 

28 ( 13) 
256 ( 13) 


16 ( 13) 
238 ( 23) 

15 ( 12) 
241 { 22) 



The sundtrd errors of the ertimstcd suiistk* ippetr in psxeniheies. It C4n be said with about 9S percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of inlcresl, ih» value for the entire popultlion is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, Sampte size is insufiicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewr than 62 
studenu). 
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TABLE A26 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ItBO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


ItoM 


Om or Vmo Dcys 


Tlvw Days or liort 





mm 

VfsMMcy 




^^^^^^^^^ 
PraMsNOf 


TOTAL 








State 


^4 i 4 «\ 










I 




Nation 




S9 r flLfi> 


1*11 




205 ( 


a0B( IjS) 


2S0{ 1J0) 


RACC/ETHNICITY 








wnir* 






^ / 4-dl 


State 










OK? f 4 7) 


9Sd / 4 71 


Natici 




3A / 4^1 


23 i 1^^ 










Diacx 






99 f 9 Jl 
mm \ mm} 


State 




07 f 4 71 








994 f 2 41 
4^1 \ 4«*l 


Nation 


CA f 9 4^ 


91 f 4 Al 


99 1 0 cl 




91fl f ^ 9\ 






• jt 1 — 

HtI|MU1IC 






2a f 2^1 


state 




'V) / 9 91 








9S4 f ^-71 


Nation 




^ ( 9 91 
M \ 4U] 


27 / 2iH 




OAK I 4111 




235 { 3,1) 


Asian 






fi f 3 fil 


State 


AA f ft ei 


99 f < Al 




( ) 




i ^ 


Nation 


AO / ftA^ 


97 ^ K*^\ 


41 { 4J21 




287 ( 4.7)1 


•«« 1 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Achrancagtif urtan 




30 ( 1.6) 


27 ( 2.8) 


State 


44 ( 2.6) 




277 ( 2.4)1 


273 { 4£)\ 


258 ( %m 


Nation 


47 ( 2.3) 


38 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




284 ( 4.4)1 


270 ( 4.5)1 


1 


Dltadvafitagad urtian 




31 ( 25) 


32 ( 2.6) 


State 


37 ( 3.4) 




241 ( 2.4)1 


244 ( 2SY 


236 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


42 ( 3 J) 


26 ( 1.8) 


32 ( 2.7) 




254 ( 3.7)1 


256 { 4.2)1 


238 ( 64)! 


BuXtum rural 






27 ( 2h) 


State 


36 ( 2.5) 


37 ( 2>») 




255 ( 3.4)1 


2S2 { 23)1 




Nation 


43 { 4.4) 


32 ( 4.2) 


25 { 3.9) 




257 { 4.1)1 


204 C 5J)t 




omar 






24 ( 1.3) 


State 


42 ( 1.5) 


34 ( 1.6) 




261 ( 2.6) 


200 { 2.3) 


244 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.3) 


32 ( 1.1) 


23 { 1.1) 




265 ( i2) 


206 { 1J) 


251 ( 2A) 



The standard errors of the estimated sUlisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this Estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is tnsufTident to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 




Om or Two 0«y« 




STATE ASSESSyENT 


Horn 


ThTM Days or Mora 



TOTAL 
Stite 

Nation 
PAHEMTS' EDUCATKWi 



HS non-graduat« 

State 

Nation 

H9 gradual* 

State 

Nation 

Som* coN«9« 

State 

Nation 

CoN«g« gradual* 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 



Mat* 

State 

Nation 

F*mal* 

State 

Nation 



41 { 1.1 

281 { 1.?: 

45 ( 1.1) 
285 ( iA) 



32 ( 3.2} 

244 { 3.7} 
38 ( 3.2} 

245 ( 3j0) 

38 ( 1.6) 
24S ( iSi) 

43 ( 2.1) 
255 ( 2J}) 

41 ( 25) 
284 ( 2.4) 
40 { 1^) 

270 ( 3.0) 

48 { 1.7) 
272 { 2.4) 

51 ( 1.6) 
275 { 2.1) 



44 ( ^A) 

283 ( 22) 
47 ( 1.6) 

288 ( 2.0) 

38 { 15) 
258 { 2.0) 
43 ( 1>*) 

284 ( 2.3) 



S3{ 1X» 
258 ( 1^} 

32 ( 09} 
208 ( 1.5} 



33( 
238( 

2«{ 
248 ( 



3^) 
3.8} 
3.1) 
3.3) 



33 ( 1i)) 
248 ( 2.3} 
31 ( 1J) 

J»7 C 2») 

33 ( 2.8) 
267 ( 25) 

37 { 1.8) 
271 ( 25) 

34 ( 15) 
28$ ( 2.1) 

33 ( 1.2) 
277 ( 1.7) 



31 { 1.3) 
259 ( 1^) 

31 { 1.4) 

287 ( 2.1) 

34 ( 1.4) 
257 ( 1.8) 

32 { 1.1) 

288 ( 1.7) 



27 { 1i)} 
245 ( 1.6) 

23 ( 1.1} 
2S0{ 1.9) 



35 { 3.0) 
230 ( 3.4) 

38 ( 3.5) 
237 ( 3.1) 



29( 
238( 

27 ( 
249 ( 

2e( 

259( 
23( 
253 ( 



1^) 
2.4) 
1.9) 
2.4) 

1.8) 
3.0) 
1.8) 

3.1) 



21 ( 1.4) 
253 { 2.9) 

18 ( 13) 
285 { 3.1) 



25 ( 1.6) 

246 ( 2.2) 

22 ( M) 

250 ( 2.8) 

28 ( 1.3) 

243 ( 1.9) 

25 ( 1.3) 

250 { 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A27 1 Studeots* Perccptioiis of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly A9«« 


AflTM 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
flACCIETHMICiTY 



!(mta 

State 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

Slate 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWtTY 



A^anCafid uriwi 
State 

Nation 

l>itaifvamaiied urten 

State 

Nation 

Eictrame rural 

State 

Nation 

OthM' 

State 

Nation 



2e( 0^} 

27 ( l4 
271 { 1 J} 



25 ( 1.1) 
272 { ^M) 

26 { 1.6} 
278 { 2.0} 

79i 1A) 

237 ( 2^) 
32 ( 2S) 
247 ( 4,1) 

26 { 2.7) 
2SS ( 3.7) 

24 ( 2^) 
257 ( 55) 

30 ( 6.4) 

2« ( 5.5) 



2d( 2.3) 
27« ( 3.4)f 
17 ( 3i) 

261 U) 
243 ( 4.4)1 

26 ( 2.9) 
260 ( 5.6)1 

31 ( 4.0) 

34 { 2J) 

270 ( 3.S}) 

25 ( 14) 
264 { 2.4} 

27 ( 1.4) 

271 ( 24) 



51 ( 
2S5{ 

48( 
9e2( 



1J0) 

1^) 

1.7) 



50{ 
2e5( 

4»{ 

272 ( 

52( 
232( 

5a( 

233( 



1.1) 
1.6) 
1.3) 
1J) 

2.1) 
2.4) 
2^} 
3^) 



S3( 3.0) 

248 ( 3.0) 

4« ( 2.6) 

244 ( 2.2) 

52 ( 6.2) 

53 ( 5.6) 



51 ( 2.0) 
271 ( 2/4)1 

55 { 24) 

280 ( 4.1)1 

46 ( 1.7) 

240 { 2.7) 

46 ( 2.0) 

240 ( 4.6)! 

50 ( 44) 
250 ( 3J}t 

40 ( 2.2) 
252 { 4.1)1 

52 ( 1.4) 
257 ( 2.6) 

46 ( 15) 
263 ( 2.2) 



23 { 00) 
240 ( 1^) 

24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( U) 



25( 
2SS( 

2e{ 

257( 



1.1) 
1.7) 
1.5) 
2.0) 



19 { 1-7) 
221 ( S.0) 

16 1 1.0) 
227 ( 4.2) 



21 ( 
236( 

26 ( 
236( 



2.6) 

3J)f 

2D 
3J) 



16 ( 4.8) 



20 { 1.6) 

264 ( 44)f 

28 ( 4.2) 

27 ( 2.0) 

235 ( 3*)f 

26 ( 3.2) 

240 ( 4.5)1 



10 ( 



0.9) 
*) 

17 ( 14) 



23 ( 1.3) 
250 { 2.7) 

25 ( 14) 
250 ( 1.0} 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ♦ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reUable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A27 
(continued) 



Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


UndtckM, DitigrM, 
StrongTy IMtftgrM 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS^ EDUCATION 

HS nofvgraduatt 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Soma coiJaga 

State 

Nation 

CcHagt graduata 

State 

Nation 



OENDER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



Pafcanti^a 



26 { OJ) 
262 ( 1.7) 

27 ( 1.3) 
271 ( 1.9) 



31 ( 3.5) 
242 ( 4.7) 
20 ( 2.6) 

I 

23 ( 1.7) 
247 ( 2.4) 

^7{ 2.1) 
262 ( 2.7) 

30 ( 2.S) 

271 ( 2.8) 

28 ( 2.5) 
274 ( 3.1) 

29 ( 1.3) 

272 ( 2.1) 

30 ( 2.3) 
280 ( 2.4) 



27 ( 1.0) 
2S4 { 2.0) 

28 ( 1.5) 
273 ( 2.3) 

25 ( 1.3) 
259 ( 2.6) 

26 ( 1.7) 
269 ( 2.1) 



PaMantftga 

PrafldMcy 



51 ( 1.0) 

255 ( 1.6) 

49 { 1.0) 

262 { 1.7) 



45 ( 3.3) 
236 ( 3^) 

50 ( 3.3) 
243 ( 241} 

49 { 1.7) 
246 ( 2.0) 

47 { 2.3) 
255 ( 2.3) 

50 { 2.7) 
261 ( 2.1) 

47 ( 2.4) 
267 ( 1.9) 

53 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 

51 ( 1.6) 
274 ( 2.2) 



51 ( 1.6) 
258 ( 1.9) 

48 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 2.0) 

51 ( 1^) 
253 ( 1.8} 

50 ( 1.7) 
2S2 I 1.8) 



PM'^canCaga 
and 



23 ( 0.9) 
249 ( 1.6) 

24 ( 1.2) 
251 f 1.8) 



24 ( 3.1) 

30 ( 3.6) 
238 ( 4.3) 

27 ( 1.8) 
243 ( 2.3) 

26 { 2.0) 
245 ( 2.4) 

20 ( lii) 
260 { 2.8) 

25 ( 1.8) 
258 { 3.2) 

19 ( 1.4) 
280 ( 2.5) 

19 ( 1.8) 
266 ( 23) 



22 ( 1.4) 

250 ( 2.7) 

24 ( 1.4) 

^1 ( 2.4) 

24 ( 1.3) 
248 ( 1.8) 

25 ( 1.9) 
252 i 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated stausUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wihm i 2 standard errors 
oi the estimate for the sample. ••• Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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